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Chronicle 


Home News.—On August 7, at Dayton, Ohio, Gover- 
nor Cox was given formal notification of his nom- 
ination as the Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
and delivered his address of ac- 
ceptance before an audience of 50,- 
000 persons, He made ratification 
of the Versailles Treaty and entrance into the League of 
Nations the principal issues in the campaign and laid 
down both these issues as his main appeal to the voters 
of the country for election. He also outlined a num- 
ber of domestic policies for the betterment of conditions. 
After insisting on the crucial need of the present for 
“straight thinking, straight speaking and straight act- 
ing,’ he went on to assail the “Senatorial oligarchy,” 
whom he charged with acting through bitterness, and 
proposing a creed of hate and political expediency. He 
interpreted Senator Harding’s promise to secure a for- 
mal and effective peace as an intention te conclude a 
separate peace with Germany, an act which he stigma- 
tized as bungling diplomacy and plain, unadulterated 
dishonesty. 

Taking up the question of the treaty and the League, 
he pointed out that the latter was not a single man’s 
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idea but the outgrowth of long thought by the best 
minds of the country, not an experiment but a practice 
found effective in the Monroe Doctrine. Everything 
pointed to the fact that future wars would be indescrib- 
ably horrible, nevertheless the Republicans were bent on 
repudiating American participation in the effort to ren- 
der war’s recurrence impossible. Senator Harding’s plan 
for new relationships among the nations was beset with 
insuperable difficulties. The Democratic platform, he 
said, advocated immediate ratification of the treaty with- 
out reservations which would impair its essential integ- 
rity, but did not oppose the acceptance of any reserva- 
tions making clearer or more specific the obligations of 
the United States to the League associates. Governor 
Cox pledged himself unequivocally to the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose: 

The first duty of the new administration clearly will be the 
ratification of the treaty. The matter should be approached 
without thought of the bitterness of the past. The public verdict 
will have been rendered, and I am confident that the friends 
of world-peace as it will be promoted by the League, will have 
in numbers the constitutional requisite to favorable Senatorial 
action. The captious may say that our platform reference to 
reservations is vague and indefinite. Its meaning, in brief, is that 
we shall state our interpretation of the covenant as a matter 
of good faith to our associates and as a precaution against any 
misunderstanding in the future. The point is, that after the 
people shall have spoken, the League will be in the hands of 
its friends in the Senate, and a safe index as to what they will 
do is supplied by what reservations they have proposed in the past. 

Passing on to domestic concerns, Governor Cox de- 
clared his intention to advocate a number of measures 
which he felt would make for national and individual 
betterment. He approached these problems “a free 
man, unfettered by promises.”’ He advocated war on 
profiteering, fair returns for both capital and labor, col- 
lective bargaining by labor through its own representa- 
tives, development of agricultural industries, government 
regulation of cold storage, a thorough test of private 
ownership of the railroads under government regula- 
tion, immediate reduction of Federal taxation by the 
saving, through economy and the establishment of a Fed- 
eral budget, of $2,000,000,000, repeal of war laws re- 
stricting freedom of speech and assembly and the liberty 
of the press, Americanization of aliens and extension of 
education work “without encroachment by the Federal 
Government on local control,” prevention of child labor, 
adequate pay for government employees, suppression of 
anarchistic agitation and development of waterway 
transportation. He urged ratification of the proposed 


Constitutional amendment on woman suffrage, and 
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pledged himself to the full enforcement of the law, this 
last statement being interpreted as summing up his at- 
titude on the Prohibition amendment and the Volstead 
law. Governor Cox then took issue with the Republi- 
cans for what he called their reactionary policies, say- 
ing: 

We want a change from the old world of a yesterday, where 
international intrigue made people mere pawns on the chess- 
board of war. We want a change from the old industrial world 
where the map who toiled was assured of a “ full dinner pail” 
as his only lot and portion. We stand at the forks of the road. 
One leads to higher citizenship, a freer expression of the in- 
dividual, and a fuller life for all. The other leads to reaction, 
the rule of the few over the many, and the restriction of the 
average man’s chances to grow upward. But I have abiding 
faith that the pitfalls will be avoided and the right road chosen. 

He began his speech by alluding to his sense of his own 
limitations, which was, however, offset by his faith that 
one has only to practice true fidelity to conscience. He 
ended with these solemn words: “I accept the nomina- 
tion of our party, obedient to the Divine Sovereign of all 
peoples, and hopeful that by trust in Him the way 
will be shown for helpful service.” 


France.—M. Jean Guiraud in La Croix, of Paris, 
effectively answers the objections brought by M. Herriot, 
one of the members of the Budget Commission against 
the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican. In answer to 
the objection that the Italian Govern- 
ment would not view with favor the establishment of a 
French embassy to the Holy See, M. Guiraud, referring 
to the statement of the Rome correspondent of La Croix, 
declares that no political party in Italy would take offense 
at any such action on the part of France, that all parties 
there would even be glad to see France follow the exam- 
ple of England, Italy’s ally, and enter into official rela- 
tions with the Vatican. As to the Italian Catholics, well 
represented as they are in the Giolitti Cabinet, and who 
for a long time to come must be the mainstay of any 
Italian Government, it is well known that they would 
welcome any steps that would cause the French Govern- 
ment to recognize the moral and spiritual authority of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 

M. Herriot, says the editor of the great Paris Catholic 
daily, pretends that France does not need to enter into 
relations with the Holy See in order to protect the Chris- 
tians in the Near and Far East, because, according to him, 
France holds this right in virtue of “ capitulations ” and 
special treaties entered into by her with the infidel rulers 
of these countries and not from any rights or privileges 
granted her by the Holy See. In answering this specious 
objection, M. Guiraud admits that the capitulations 
referred to by M. Herriot, which go as far back as the 
sixteenth century and have been renewed several times 
by the Ottoman Government, officially recognized 
France’s Protectorate over the Catholics in the Turkish 
Empire, and that treaties signed with Japan and China 
yield her the same right in the Far East. 
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But these treaties and capitulations, rejoins M. Guir- 
aud, are no longer operative, for the Great War practi- 
cally annulled all their provisions. The greater part of 
the countries over which France exercised her protecto- 
rate, viz., Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt and a 
wide area in Armenia, have been taken away from Tur- 
key, and thus the capitulations have been rendered 
useless. The Christian nations, continues M. Guiraud, 
who have any nationals of theirs in these countries now 
wish to protect them themselves. If France were to 
attempt to claim her former protectorate over them, these 
nations would look upon that act as something of an 
usurpation of their sovereign rights. The same might 
be said of Japan and China. Anxious in all things to be 
considered the equals of western nations, these two 
nations would now with difficulty submit to the privileges 
and immunities which formerly France enjoyed in their 
territories owing to the protectorate which she exercised 
there. Thus, concludes M. Guiraud, France’s very vic- 
tory would deprive her of her exceptional privileges in 
the East unless the Holy See maintains them. 

Urging the matter still further, the editor of La Croix 
reminds M. Herriot that the Holy Father is the Supreme 
Head of Catholics throughout the world, and thus the 
authoritative and official guardian and champion of their 
rights. No government, he adds, denies or contests this 
fact. Nevertheless, the French Government, in 1905, 
passed a Separation law, which was bound to fail, because 
it foolishly atempted to regulate the status and condition 
of the Catholics of France by completely ignoring the 
Pope, his relations with them, and his age-long rights 
and priveleges. Whatever be the nations which in the 
future will rule in the Near and Far East, they will not, 
says M. Guiraud, repeat the blunder made by the French 
Government fifteen years ago. They will feel themselves 
bound for their own sakes to open negotiations with the 
Holy See in order to settle the most vital interests of 
their subjects. Hence the Holy See must in this case 
either reestablish the capitulations and thus continue the 
former protectorate of France, or bring them to an end 
and transfer this protectorate to each nation interested 
in the matter in order that it may look after the interests 
of its own nationals. 


Ireland.—On August 6 the Commons passed the Co- 
ercion bill by a vote of 206 to 18. The debate on the 
bill was marked by strong feeling, Joseph Devlin together 

; with the Labor members leaving be- 
petted a Many fore the vote was taken. James 
Tuohy, the special correspondent of 


the New York World, cabled his paper to the effect that: 


Dublin Castle will now have power to do anything it likes 
in Ireland, for the cardinal feature of this bill is that it enables 
the Castle to frame regulations under the Defense of the Realm 
act to any effect it chocses, without any check whatever, and to 
have prisoners brought before military tribunals and tried in 
secret, with no report of the evidence against them available 
and no appeal from its drumhead decisions. The aim of Dublin 
Castle is “to make an example,” and under this bill Irishmen 
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will be brought before tribunals of British officers, who, accord- 
ing to General Macseady, “ won't be afraid to do their duty.” 

The Irish Privy Council or Dublin Castle is empow- 
ered to create at its discretion any laws it may choose 
for “ the preservation of order,” These powers are sup- 
plementary to the Defense of the Realm act, a war 
measure which has been repealed for the rest of the 
Empire. The duration of these powers has no time 
limitation. They will remain in force until repealed by 
the British Parliament. The provisions of the bill are 
retroactive, Ireland standing out as the only part of the 
world under pretended British rule where retroactive 
punitive powers are in force. There is provision in the 
bill for the detention of Irish prisoners in British jails. 
The Irish Lord Chancellor, the Earl of Reading, Lord 
\Chief Justice of England, is empowered to nominate the 
presiding judge in cases involving the death penalty. It 
completely wipes out trial by jury except in the Orange 
districts of Ulster where the bill will not apply. 

Clause 2 of the bill, dealing with court martial, reads 
as follows: 

The provisions of the principal act with respect to trial by 
court martial or courts of summary jurisdiction and to the 
punishment of persons committing offenses against the Defense 
of the Realm regulations shall extend to the trial and punish- 
ment of persons who have committed crimes in Ireland, whether 
before or after the passing of this act, including persons com-. 
mitted for trial or against whom indictments have been found, 
so, however, that: 

(a) Any crime, when so tried, shall be punishable with the 
punishment assigned to the crime by statute or common law. 
(b) A court martial, when trying a person charged with a crime 
punishable by death, shall include as a member of the court one 
person who need not be an officer nominated by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, being a person certified by the Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land or the Lord Chief Justice of England to be a person of 
legal knowledge and experience, and the regulations under the 
principal act may be made accordingly. 

The question of penalties provided for by the bill is 
entirely at the discretion of the military courts. For its 
purpose is to 


authorize the imposition by courts martial of fines in addition 
to or substitution for any other punishments for offenses against 
the regulations as well as for crimes, and provide for the man- 
ner in which such fines are to be enforced. Authorize the con- 
veyance to detention in any of his Majesty’s prisons in any 
part of the United Kingdom of any person upon whom a sentence 
of imprisonment has been passed in Ireland, whether before 
or after the passing of this act. Provide for any of the duties 
of Coroner and coroner’s jury being performed by a court 
of inquiry constituted under the Army act instead of by a 
Coroner and jury. Authorize the trial without jury of any 
action or counter-claim in a civil bill, issue, cause or matter in 
a high court or a county court in Ireland. 


The triumph of British imperialism has been written into 
an act of Parliament. Its effects on a country for some 
time under the rule of an alien army of occupation re- 
main to be seen. 

The Sinn Fein Government which is the one rule in 
lreland respected and obeyed published an official list 
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of resignations from the constabulary forces. The list 
Resignations from contained the names of officers and 
Constabulary and men together with their addresses 
Judiciary and the length of their service in 
what used to be one of the loyal forces of British rule 
in Ireland. The resignations from the Constabulary av- 
eraged forty-six a week during July and July witnessed 
one hundred per cent more resignations than the preced- 
ing month. The Daily News of Dublin reported that 
during the past week women police have been imported 
from England and they have already participated in a 
raid conducted by the military forces. As a protest 
against British militarism now in full force in Ireland 
132 magistrates have resigned their British commissions 
during the past month. On August 4 the Gaelic League 
held a meeting at the Mansion House in Dublin. The 


. only language spoken was Gaelic and there were pres- 


ent at the celebration men who are wanted by the Im- 
perial Government. The law against such assemblies is 
still on the statutes of Britain. 

A press dispatch that reached the American newspapers 
at I p. m. August 9 announced that Archbishop Mannix 
had been taken off the Baltic by a British destroyer and 
landed at Penzance. 


Poland.—The Polish and Bolshevist armistice dele- 
gates met on the evening of July 30 at Baranovitch, 
near Brest-Litosk. The negotiations began the next day, 
Karl Radek representing the Soviets 
and General Romer the Poles, but 
the parley was soon broken off by 
the Bolsheviki. On August 3 the following wireless 
message was sent out from Moscow: 

After Russia refused the mediation of England the Polish 
Government proposed to Russia the conclusion immediately of 
an armistice and the beginning of peace negotiations. The 
Russian Government proposed to Poland to send delegates to the 
front line on July 30. The Polish delegation presented at 
Baronovitchi on Aug. 1 its mandates to the Russian representa- 
tives. These mandates limited them to armistice negotiations. 
The Russian delegation declared that according to the Polish 
proposals the mandates of the Polish Government to sign not 
only conditions of armistice, but also the prinicpal conditions 
of peace, were necessary. That is a most important guarantee, 
without which the armistice cannot begin. 

It was proposed to the Polish delegation to communicate with 
its Government so that the proper mandates could be forwarded 
in order that the meeting of representatives could take place 
at Minsk on August 4. The Polish delegation declared that it 
was forced to return to Warsaw to submit this question to the 
decision of its Government. On August 2 the Polish delegation 
left for Warsaw. 

On August 9 it was stated that the Bolsheviki had 
definitely refused a ten days’ truce with the Poles. The 
announcement came during the conference held at Hythe, 
England, between Lloyd George and Premier Millerand, 
who were assisted in their deliberations by prominent 
military, naval and diplomatic officials. As a result of 
the Soviet’s refusal to grant an armistice, the conference 
discussed the best and quickest way of giving Poland 
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help. A meeting of the Poles and’ Russians, said a mes- 
sage from Moscow, has been called to. be held at Minsk 
August II. 


The London papers report that on August 4 the Brit- 
ish Cabinet met MM. kKrassin and Kameneff, the Rus- 
sian delegates and the Premier presented an ultimatum 
to the Bolsheviki demanding an im- 
mediate cessation of the Russian ad- 
vance on Poland even before signing 
an armistice, otherwise England would declare war on 
Russia. On August 6 the Soviet Government sent to 
Kameneff by wireless an answer which he communicated 
to Lloyd George and Bonar Law during a five-hour con- 
ference held at Downing Street on August 6. The sub- 
stance of the message was as follows: 

The Soviet Government never desired to combine the nego- 
tiations for an armistice with negotiations for peace, but that 
it demands that the terms of the armistice include reasonable 
guarantees which would prevent attempts on the part of Poland 
to use the period of the armistice for the renewal of hostile 
acts. The sole obstacle in the way of the beginning of negotia- 
tions for the suspension of military operations, says the note, 
is the absence of the Polish delegates, whose return is being 
awaited by the representatives of the Soviet Government in 
erder that negotiations may be immediately opened. The note 
continues: “The Russian Soviet Government again declares 
that it is firm in the recognition of the freedom and independ- 
ence of Poland, and its willingness to grant to the Polish State 
wider frontiers than were indicated by the Supreme Council 
and mentioned in the British note of July 20.” 

With regard to the proposed London peace conference the 
note says in substance that the Soviet Government had pro- 
posed that the conference be only with the leading powers of 
the Entente, because the usefulness of such a conference arose 
from the fact that without the assistance of the leading powers 
war could not be waged by other States against Russia, and so 
the peace of Europe would be guaranteed. The Kameneff state- 
ment continues: “We are still of the opinion that direct 
negotiations with Poland for peace would serve the interests 
both of the Russian and Polish peoples.” 

Lloyd George announced in the House of Commons on 
August 5 that the British Government was so suspicious 
of the Soviet’s intentions that England “would take 
effective steps to remove obstacles in the way of trans- 
mission to Poland from Danzig of military supplies.” A 
strongly worded manifesto signed by eight members of 
the House of Commons and eight other labor leaders was 
issued last week warning the British public against drift- 
ing into another war and declaring that English labor 
will not support Poland. 

The memorandum presented to the Russian emissaries 
on August 6 proposed a truce to begin an August 9 
under these conditions: 


England’s 
Attitude 


he Poles to refrain from re-equipping their armies and mov- 
ing and munitions and the Soviet to refrain from 
strengthening their front. The Allies to refrain from sending 


troops 


troops or munitions to Poland; Soviet representatives to be 
stationed at Danzig or any other point to see that the terms 
were carried out, on the condition that they refrain from prop- 
aganda, the Russian and Polish delegates to meet to define lines 
between the armies and to arrange armistice conditions. 
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To this Moscow replied: 


Resultant on acceptance by Poland of the armistice terms, 
which will deal principally with reduction of her armed strength, 
the Soviet Republic will be prepared to begin. withdrawal of her 
troops to the line drawn by the Supreme Council in 1918 and 
indicated again by Earl Curzon (British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs), in his note of July 20 to M. Tchifcherin (Bol- 
shevist Foreign Minister), and considerably to reduce the num- 
ber of Soviet troops on this line if the Allies, particularly 
France; undertake not to advance and not to support any 
advance against Soviet Russia on any front and to withdraw 
General Wrangel’s army from the Crimea. 


Dr. Walter Simons, the Foreign Minister of Germany, 
declared in the Reichstag on August 5 that Germany 
would use all means to prevent the Allies from sending 
troops through Germany to Poland. 
Rumania has declared that its attitude 
at present is one of strict neutrality, 
but in the event of action being necessary she will co- 
operate with the rest of the Allies. The Washington 
Administration, it is reported, will not accord recognition 
to the Soviet Government, insists that Russia must re- 
main intact territorially, and stands firm for the inde- 
pendence of Poland. Italy’s Minister of Foreign Affairs 
favors permitting Russia to develop her government 
freely without foreign interference. A Russian represen- 
tative, he announced, is expected in Rome. Hungary 


The Stand of 
Other Powers 


‘ offered the Poles aid, offering to send four divisions 


against the Bolsheviki. France is opposed to all negotiat- 
ing with the Bolsheviki. “Call off your advance or pre- 
pare for war with the Allies,” would be her only message 
to Russia. 


The Soviet drive on Warsaw continued all last week. 
On August 3 the Bolsheviki were reported to be only 
sixty miles from the Polish capital and were breaking 
down resistance along the entire front. 
On August 4 the Poles were forced 
to abandon in a number of places the 
Bug River line, and Warsaw was threatened with envel- 
opment by the Bolsheviki from the north and east. On 
the following day, however, the Poles retook the town of 
Brody on the Galician frontier. The defensive line east 
of Warsaw was pierced at several points by the Bolshe- 
viki. Near Ostrov they crossed the Bug in large 
numbers. In the region of Brest-Litovsk, which is in 
the hands of the Russians, the Poles were compelled to 
retreat, and the Soviet also made important gains north 
of Warsaw. Foreign bureaus were all ready last week to 
evacuate Warsaw, and large numbers of civilians 
crowded the trains leaving the city. On August 8 news 
came from Paris that the Bolsheviki were massing troops 
in the region of Mlawa, north of Warsaw, for a drive on 
the capital in conjunction with a movement of forces on 
the east. Berlin reported that the outer forts of Warsaw 
were under bombardment since August 6. Heavy fight- 
ing was going on along the Bug River, where towns 
changed hands repeatedly. On Sunday last the Bolshe- 
viki were only thirty-six miles from the capital. 
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W arsaw 
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The Tiersee Passion Play 


Francis WHITEHILL 


HE world was at peace in 1905. Men from the 

countries of the Triple Alliance mingled as brothers 

with subjects of the German Empire and of the Dual 

Monarchy in the Alpine village of Tiersee, and saw 

rolled before their grieved and contrite eyes the awful 
tragedy of the God-Man’s death for all men. 

The worid was at war in 1915. Soldiers of the Triple 
Alliance and those of the Central Empires maimed and 
killed each other on the battlefields soaked with their 
brother’s blood, shed in expiation for the hate and gold- 
lust of a godless world. 

In 1905 the peasants of Tiersee in the Tyrol presented 
their unknown Passion Play for the last time. Scarcely 
were the year’s series of presentations ended, when they 
began to plan for the performances ten years later. How 
could they know that proud men in high places, diplomats, 
financiers, jingo journalists, ignoring and defying the 
Prince of Peace, would plunge the world into war? How 
could they foresee that their sons and brothers would be 
engaged in deadly combat with the sons and brothers of 
those who had been their guests? How could they dream 
that the Passion Play would be impossible in 1915? 

Five times the seasons have rolled by since the world 
conflict prevented the regular performances of the Tier- 
see Passion Play. Peace has come back to the world, 
and this year should see a resumption of the interrupted 
presentations, each ten years, of the bitter Passion and 
Death, the Resurrection and Ascension of Our Saviour. 

But can the war-depleted peasantry of Tiersee marshal 
a sufficient number of youths and men to fill the roles? 
How many children have been saved to represent the 
little ones on whose fair heads He once placed blessing 
hands? Perhaps the chaste and gentle youth who played 
Johannes, lies buried far from his mountain home, after 
having been exposed to all the brutalities of battle. Per- 
haps the maiden, Maria, has died of a broken heart on 
war’s Via Dolorosa. Perhaps even the serene, majestic 
Christus was torn from his life of pastoral piety and 
peacefulness, flung into the maelstrom of passion and 
blood. Perhaps he, too, lies buried under alien sod; or 
has returned so maimed, so altered that never more can 
he portray the Perfect One. 

Whether or not the Tiersee Passion Play is produced 
this year few will know. For so secluded is the moun- 
tain valley, so heedless of the world’s applause are its 
people, that the word advertisement is not in its vocabu- 
lary. Only by accident have strangers seen the plays of 


the past. The other spectators were peasants from the 
neighboring Tyrolese and Bavarian hamlets. All the 
world knows of Oberammergau’s sacred drama. Only a 


few people know of Tiersee’s, which is of greater excel- 
lence. 





Tiersee is a village in North Tyrol, close to the 
Bavarian frontier. Encircled by noble Alpine peaks, its 
lush green meadows slope to a lake as blue as the heavens 
it reflects. The visitor saw from afar the church’s 
slender tower, and as he came nearer he heard the 
reverent friendliness of the peasants’ greeting: “ Griiss 
Gott!” In this quiet place the hum of industry came 
subdued from cottage, garden, field. And when the dying 
sun flaunted last defiant pennants of pink and golden 
orange and imperial purple across the mountains’ high 
heads, there came the tinkling of bells, as shepherd and 
shepherdess guided flocks to the fold from upland pas- 
tures. The evening Angelus rang out with silvery clear- 
ness across the blue lake. The reminder of Gabriel’s 
message was flung back in echoes from the walls of rock, 
then died, and stillness waited on darkness and the stars. 

Most of the Tiersee peasants are engaged in animal 
husbandry. Some are wood-workers, some craftsmen. 
They are Tyrolese, descendants of men like Andreas 
Hofer, Speckbacher, Jakob Sieberer, Defregger. They 
have the sturdy faith, the old, deep and simple piety of 
their race, all the virtues of a people happily spared from 
the contamination of poisonous cities. 

Like Arcadians they lived beside their torquoise lake, 
the hard-working and thrifty Tiersee folk of splendid 
physique, in a place of wayshrine shrines, of crucifixes 
and sacred pictures everywhere, even on the walls of their 
unspoiled inns, inns that were fit places for merry Chris- 
tian men, inns deserving the championship of Bellocs and 
Chestertons. Theirs the Catholicism of the Middle Ages. 
No breath of modernism, of dour and ugly Puritanism 
had blighted their lives, dulled their love for beauty. So 
they were blithely gay with the genuine merriment of 
clean and believing hearts. Theirs the laughter of guile- 
less natures. Theirs the dances and the feasts such as 
her father gave when Evangeline pledged her troth to 
Gabriel in another Arcady long ago. Above all, the Tier- 
see folk delighted in dramatic expression. 

Though the relentless fangs of war reached out and did 
not spare this hidden village from the agonies of fare- 
wells and the lingering anguish of long years, nor from 
the aftermath of keen privation, we may hope that even 
an imperfect peace has already begun to heal war’s 
wounds, so that, if not this year, then surely soon there- 
after, the Tiersee peasants will once more be able to 
present their matchless Passion Play. 

The exceptional histrionic ability of the people of Tier- 
see is a heritage from ancestors who, in common with all 
Christendom, produced the old mystery or miracle plays. 
The spirit with which these medieval exemplifications of 
faith and ideals were presented remained a vivifying 
force in this Catholic land, when elsewhere it disappeared 
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before the devastating blast of the sixteenth century re- 
ligious revolt. 

The Tiersee Passion Play is realistic, as the medieval 
mysteries were realistic. But it is touched with an ideal- 
ism born of implicit faith in the Divinity of Christ the 
Crucified, of humble and reliant hope in redemption 
through His death, of love for Him, deep as the lake of 
Tiersee, strong as its encircling walls of rock. Mindful 
of the prologue’s admonition, the spectators sit in rev- 
erent awe. [Even the occasional skeptic from afar who 
happens to be present is deeply moved. Not only is the 
play artistically satisfying, but there is something infi- 
nitely greater than art, than fine acting, there is something 
of the spirit of the mountain village and its good folk 
in the Passion Play. 

The players in 1905 numbered 225. All of them were 
Tiersee villagers, husbandmen, craftsmen, wood-workers, 
and the members of their families. Free from the pro- 
fessional actor’s temptations to vanity and ambition, in- 
clination to “ overact,” to strike poses and adopt manner- 
isms and labored efforts to win applause, these peasants 
excel in genuine merit. They reap no individual fame. 
Their names are not blazoned on electric signs, their 
faces are not flaunted on billboards. They remain un- 
known to the wide world. They receive no pay for their 
Passion Play labors. 

Among the few fortunate Americans who saw the 
Tiersee drama of the Passion in 1905 were candidates for 
the priesthood, studying in Europe. Most of them had 
seen other Passion Plays, including the famous one of 
Oberammergau. They possessed critical faculties, had 
a right to judge, and they pronounced Tiersee’s best 
by far. An Englishman said: “I saw the Passion Plays 
of Oberammergau, Béritz, Selzbach (Solothurn). In 
magnificence these surpass Tiersee’s, but in naturalness 
of presentation, exalted conception and noble action, 
Tiersee’s takes highest place.” 

Of the Christus a German critic wrote: “ The Christus 
portrayal is an achievement of pre-eminent excellency. It 
is conceived with sublime earnestness. We appreciate 
above all else, his absolute avoidance of theatrical striv- 
ing after effect.” And another praises “ his nobly majestic 
bearing, his dignified enactment of the role, his voice, 
clearly audible but softly modulated at all times.” “The 
acting of these peasants arouses wonder,” is the sum of 
criticism regarding the players in general. 

The tableaux aroused keen enthusiasm among specta- 
tors qualified to judge. ‘“‘ They are in composition, group- 
ing, the best that we have seen in living pictures, and they 
deserve unstinted praise.” “The spectators are admir- 
ably affected by the pictures, which are presented with 
exceptionally good taste and with genuine artistry.” 
“They (the spectators) drink with avid thirst of the 
pictures’ colorful beauty.” 

For the play of 1905 the Tiersee folk improved their 
theater building and its equipment. There is a seating 
capacity of 2,000. The amphitheatrical formation of the 
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site is taken advantage of in the arrangement of seats, 
with the result that all spectators have a splendid view 
of the stage. The acoustics are excellent. Nicholas Atzl, 
Tiersee carpenter, constructed the building of wood on a 
stone foundation in 1884, after having studied in theat- 
rical studios in Munich. He followed his own plans, how- 
ever, and erected an edifice at once of striking originality 
and of exceptional fitness for its purpose. 

Weber, a Tyrolese artist, painted all the scenery and 
decorations in 1894, and he created some new and refur- 
bished some of the old in preparation for the Play fifteen 
years ago. This feature, too, has elicited high praise. 
“The decorations show an amazing mastery of color. 
They are at once faithful to history and of delightful 
freshness and originality.”” ‘‘ The scenery is of such emi- 
nent beauty that no royal theater need be ashamed of it.” 

The costumes, carefully patterned after authoritative 
Old Testament garments, were prepared in the village. 
An entirely new equipment of costumes was made for the 
centenary performances. 

Music is a factor of no little importance in the Tiersee 
Passion Play. In 1905 the orchestra consisted of nine- 
teen musicians, the brass band of twenty-seven, the cho- 
rus of seventeen singers. The music was composed by 
Chorregent Johannes Obersteiner of Kufstein, on the bor- 
der between the Tyrol and Bavaria. This deceased com- 
poser was a master of counterpoint, and some of his 
songs for the Passion Play possess the simple grandeur 
of religious feeling exhibited by the deathless Mozart. 
Some of the orchestral motifs have the overwhelming 
effect of Wagner‘s Good Friday music. 

For the Play fifteen years ago, the Rev. Rupert Junker, 
parish priest of Tiersee, was manager of the production. 
Joseph Juffinger, the Christus, directed the players. Nich- 
olas Huber, parish schoolmaster, was in charge of the 
chorus and orchestra. Biirgermeister Georg Marksteiner 
was business manager. 

Doubtless the folk of Tiersee’s secluded mountain val- 
ley have suffered, and probably are still suffering, from 
the war’s dread aftermath, which struck Austria with 
particularly cruel force. The Holy Father has asked us 
to help the starving peoples of Central Europe. Here is 
an additional motive. Our assistance may hasten the 
day when Tiersee can once more give to all who seek it 
out, the inestimable joy, the spiritual boon of its unknown 
Passion Play, the most excellent of them all. 

The oldest extant text of the Tiersee Passion Play 
dates back to the second half of the seventeenth century. 
The declamations were in rhymed Alexandrine verse, the 
small number of lyric parts in a variety of shorter forms. 
The Gospel narrative was closely followed, from the Last 
Supper to the burial of Christ. There were five acts, and 
a prologue of the Good Shepherd. As in the mystery 
plays, there were personifications of the grace of God, of 
the devil and of other big and little evil spirits. This 
text was the work, tradition says, of Georg Eichler, an 
artisan in nearby Oberaudorf, Bavaria. While it had 
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parts of surpassing beauty and strength, in places it bor- 
dered on the burlesque and the verse was occasionally 
awkward and rough. 


There were fifty-one roles in the earliest known text, 
and this number remained unchanged when a revision 
was made in 1844. At this time the sacrifice of Isaac 
on Mount Moriah was introduced as a figure of the 
Sacrifice on Mount Calvary. In 1873 the Rev. Joseph 
Mayerhofer, a son of Tiersee and an alumnus of the 
Salzburg seminary, changed the speaking parts from 
poetry to prose, made deletions and additions, introduced 
new choruses and arias and elevated the role of prologue 
speaker to one of importance. Several times since 1873 
the text was revised, but always with reverence for the 
venerable text of the Bavarian craftsman and for the 
spirit with which it had been interpreted by devout peas- 
ant players a century before. 

The plays of 1885 and 1895 were produced from the 
text as edited by Robert Weissenhofer, a priest of the 
Benedictine Order. The last play, that of 1905, em- 
ployed the text as revised by Father Weissenhofer, some- 
what abridged, however, as experience dictated. The 
final changes were undertaken by Michael Juffinger, a 
Tiersee peasant. He decreased the number of acts from 
six to four and changed all the pantomimes into tableaux. 
It would be difficult to improve the text of the Tiersee 
Play of 1905. 

Though the records show no Passion Plays in Tiersee 
earlier than 1801, the village tradition says these religious 
dramas were produced in the days of which old chronicles 
speak in recording Passion Plays in Innsbruck in 1301, 
Sterzing in 1446, Bozen in 1514, and across the Bavarian 
border many others, including that of Oberammergau, 
first presented in 1633. And it is significant that the 
play of 1801 is referred to as the first public perform- 
ance. Perhaps until then the Tiersee folk enacted the 
tragedy of Golgotha privately, for the villagers alone, not 
even for their neighbors. 

Whether or not there was an interruption between the 
carlier presentations and that of 1801, there is no doubt 
that the Tiersee people during this interval gratified their 
desire for dramatic expression, by appearing in plays of 
peasant life (Volkspiele) and of medieval chivalry (Ri- 
terschauspiele). These folk plays remain to this day a 
factor of no mean cultural value in the lives of the Tyro- 
lese and the Catholics of South Germany. 


When the Tiersee peasants essayed the Passion Play 
of 1801, they were equipped with a traditional, inherited 
genius for dramatic art, sublimated by a profoundly re- 
ligious realization of what they were seeking to do and 
by the high motive of working good to their souls and 
the souls of their spectators. From 1801 to 1805, five 
successive annual performances were given. Again in 
1811, 1815, 1821, 1833 and 1855 the Play was presented. 
Thereafter, the ten-year interval prevailed, and in 1905 
the centennial anniversary of the first public perform- 
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ance was observed by productions of more than surface 
beauty and of heart-gripping sincerity. 

Joseph Juffinger, peasant farmer, was the Christus of 
the Play fifteen years ago. From out of all the men 
of Tiersee, he was chosen because of his exalted charac- 
ter, superior dramatic talent, peculiar physical fitness for 
the sublime role. But not even the inquisitive Americans 
who by fortunate circumstances witnessed the Play, 
learned the names of the men and women who appeared 
in other important parts. They learned that the Maria 
was a bashful girl who shepherded her father’s flock of 
sheep on a mountain meadow between performances ; that 
the Judas was 78 years of age, that Maria and Johannes 
were his children. 

The text of 1905 divided the Passion Play into two 
parts, the first showing scenes from the entry of Christ 
into Jerusalem to His condemnation by Pontius Pilate, the 
second picturinig the Way of the Cross, the Crucifixion, 
the Entombment, Resurrection and Ascension. The per- 
formance occupied six and one-half hours’ time, from 
eight to half past eleven o’clock in the forenoon, and from 
one to four o’clock in the afternoon. The Play is pre- 
sented on each Sunday and each holy day from spring 
to fall, since the rule of presentations at ten-year inter- 
vals was adopted. 

Before the play proper there is a prologue, twenty- 
eight lines of exquisite blank verse, a call to the sinful 
human race to heed the voice of grace from Golgotha, to 
behold with reverent awe the suffering and death of the 
Redeemer. 

The first scene of the first part is one of compelling 
beauty, a picture alive with the vivid coloring of the 
Orient. It depicts the triumph of Palm Sunday. One 
of the living pictures represents Tobias taking leave of 
his parents, prefiguring the scene which follows, Christ’s 
departure from His Mother, a tableau of unutterable 
sadness. The sacrifice of the royal priest, Melchisedech, 
is a noble composition, full of such dignity as befits the 
stupendous event it prefigures. 

Never, anywhere in the world’s theaters, has there been 
a more impressive scene than that of the peasant Christus 
of the unknown Tiersee Passion Play breaking bread and 
blessing wine for the Twelve, twelve rough, unlettered 
peasants, like the twelve fishermen whose feet Christ 
washed before “ the last sad supper with His own.” 

From the unforgettable picture of the Last Supper the 
Play moves swiftly to its indescribable climax, the death 
on the Cross. 


Suspicious Americanization 
FLoyp KEELER 


MERICANIZATION is a new word in our lan- 
guage and like most new words has come into great 
vogue. Like most new words also it has not been any 
too accurately defined and is used in a multitude of ways. 
Like Dr. Johnson’s definition of patriotism, “the last 
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refuge of a scoundrel,’ so Americanization, a concept 
which is akin to patriotism in an American, is made a 
cover for a multitude of things which may or may not 
be justifiable. 

The national inventory which the Great War and later, 
the days of reconstruction, have forced us to make has 
revealed a large mass of un-American inhabitants in our 
country. Most of them are immigrants, though not a 
few are of second or third generation, but are yet as for- 
eign as their fathers were when they came from Europe 
years ago. This condition has forced us to investigate 
some of our institutions and to learn if we can why these 
people, who have lived in America all their lives or for 
a long period of years, who have made their money here, 
who have enjoyed and do enjoy the protection of our laws 
and the privileges of residence in this country, have not 
become American in thought, speech and action. Many 
of us, who through no virtue of our own inherit Ameri- 
can ancestry of long standing, have gone on the supposi- 
tion that the breathing of our atmosphere, the living in 
contact with our conditions, and of association with our- 
selves would of themselves instil our ideals into these 
people. We therefore opened wide the doors, welcoming 
“the oppressed of every nation,” fondly believing that 
their conception of liberty was the same as ours, and that 
the results in them would be the same as they were in our 
liberty-loving forefathers. 

But we have come to a rude awakening. We have dis- 
covered that many of the oppressed merely came here to 
make money with which to return to the land of their op- 
pression and live comfortably thereafter; that they did 
not come here to gain any freedom except that freedom 
from work which a little money suffices to give in their 
native lands, and that, when they did not find money 
growing on bushes, they have been ready to give vent 
to their disappointment by attacking the Government and 
all whom they conceived to stand in their way. Thus 
while we dreamed of offering an asylum to the oppressed, 
we have found that we have been harboring a generation 
of vipers. It is no wonder then that the cry of American- 
ization is raised and that anything which offers itself as 
a means of accomplishing it is given a favorable recep- 
tion. But it is necessary to distinguish carefully between 
that which we have some reason to suppose will accom- 
plish the desired result and that which is merely a cloak 
for some ulterior purpose. 

Several schemes of this latter sort are now current. 
The first of these is the specious argument put forth in 
the Smith-Towner bill and kindred legislation. I need 
not point out the provisions of these for they have heen 
ably treated in America by writers who can speak with 
fuller knowledge and greater authority than I can. But 
this is not all. I have pointed out in a former article the 
animus behind much of the reunion schemes of the Prot- 
estant leaders and recent newspaper accounts tell of ef- 
forts that are being made by various religious asso- 
ciations under the guise of “ Americanization.” “The 
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International Christian Missionary Association,’ which 
seems to have originated in the West, not long ago began 
a drive for $25,000,000 for this avowed object. Its secre- 
tary, a Mr. Olson, announces that 

With the proceeds from the campaign it is intended to equip 
and establish schools for foreigners at virtually every large 
port of entry in the United States. The plans comprise the 
addition of New York City, New Orleans and Quebec, Can- 
ada, to the cities already housing colleges for foreigners with 
the purpose of educating them in the system of government 
of this country. Seven thousand foreigners would be able 
to receive an education annually if the campaign is success- 
ful. The present plan is to give the entrants a work day of 
four hours, and in return a period of study and board and 
rooms. In this manner those reaching the country illiterate 
would be able to go out into the business world with suff- 
cient education to guarantee immovability against the lectures 
of the radical Socialists and the Bolshevists. 


So far so good, and if they would only stick to this 
program it would be an effort against which no one could 
raise an objection, but it sounds too much like the beauties 
of the proposed Federal Department of Education to ring 
true. Indeed, the crux of the matter is seen in a further 
examination of Mr. Olson’s scheme where he armounces 
that “the schools would be conducted along Christian 
lines, but would be non-sectarian. The Bible would be 
taught to the students, with other lessons in English lan- 
guage and grammar, history and geography.” ‘This, as 
everyone who is acquainted with such things knows, 
means that they will be conducted in the interests of the 
so-called “ Evangelical” denominations. Those immi- 
grants who have not had the good fortune to be already 
members of such sects will be shown the material bene- 
fits connected with the various “ Missions,’’ and because 
material advantage had much to do with their coming to 
this country will be more easily persuaded that in order 
to be counted an American one must become a Protestant. 
The unfairness of their methods has already been made 
a subject of complaint by Rabbi Charles I. Hoffman in a 
recent address made by him at the annual convention of 
the United Synagogue of America: 

The various sects of Protestant Christianity, he said, have 
vied with each other in promoting this proselyting, and large 
sums have been collected under various designations and de- 
voted to this. 

The present form generally pursued may be characterized 
under the name of welfare work. Sometimes also it is termed 
Americanization. Under this camouflage it is thought its real 
underlying and ulterior purpose may escape detection. Read- 
ing rooms are established, recreational and athletic exercises 
provided, summer camps and outings organized, lectures and 
a great variety of secular subjects, moving-picture exhibitions, 
music and all forms of entertainment are given, especially on 
Christian holidays, and the tendering of gifts, especially to 
children. Does religious conquest differ essentially from any 
other conquest? Is it right to impose by force or deception 
or indirection of any kind, a religious belief upon another? 

The lust of conquest, whether of the territory, power or 
wealth, has ever drowned the laws of reason and of humanity 


It is natural enough that Christians should desire to ex- 
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tend their beliefs. If they are in any sense followers oi 
the principles which Our Lord left His Church they are 
obliged to have a missionary outlook and to be seek.ng 
those “other sheep.” Observe the Rabbi does not say 
anything against missionary work as such, and he, by 
implication at least, exempts the Catholic Church from 
his criticism. He evidently does not object to the presen- 
tation of the Gospel as the fulfilment of the Law, even 
though he may not accept it as such, but he does resent 
the methods adopted by these sects and their endeavor 
to cover up their tracks under “ Americanization ’’ and 
similar names. He suspects, and rightly, that they will 
neither Americanize nor Christianize, but will leave the 
Jewish immigrant bereft of the consolations of his ancient 
faith, without a country and without a religion. 

Religious freedom is of the very air of our land. We 
can no more destroy that and have a true Americanism 
than we can destroy our free political institutions and 
have it. That those who would, for their own purposes, 
destroy both, are active, is manifest. Why should we re- 
main asleep? 

If we had only one-tenth of the interest in political af- 
fairs with which we are credited in the anti-Catholic press, 
we might possibly make our opinions respected. But 
so long as Catholics are content to let these wily agitators 
have their way undisturbed, so long as we are willing to 
let the implication stand that Americanism means Protest- 
antism, so long will those immigrants who have brought 
with them the faith of their fathers be in danger of being 
cheated out of it. They need to become Americans and 
most of them want to, for everyone who receives his sus- 
tenance from America and who makes his home in this 
land should be of us, heart and soul, but the Catholic 
Church in America can, if its people will, give them all 
that, and still enable them to retain’ the rich heritage of 
the Faith which is theirs. 

We are beginning to awaken. Our Hierarchy has 
taken the lead and has outlined comprehensive plans for 
missionary and social welfare works. The Bishops have 
also adopted plans of publicity which will help to get the 
matter before our people. But the prelates are not the 
whole Church, no, nor yet are the priests. They both de- 
pend upon the loyal co-operation of the laity, the backing 
of the rank and file, to be able to put their plans into 
effect. Here is a challenge to the practicality of our 
religion, for “ faith without works is dead.’”’ What are 
we going to do to help on the true and expose the false? 


Catholic Reticence and the Catholic Press 
L. F. HApper 
HE telephone roused me out of bed well after mid- 


night. The person on the wire introduced himself 
as the religious editor of one of our morning papers. He 


spoke rather wearily and dejectedly. A Roman cable- 
gram reported that the Holy Father had prohibited a 
certain custom thus far tolerated in American parishes. 
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riow would the Pope’s decree affect the local churches’ 
I laughed; it seemed so ridiculous for him to call on me 
with that purpose. I| should be a good fellow, he urged. 
He had been calling up priests and laymen for two hours 
and none had volunteered a statement. It was near the 
dead line. Wouldn’t I help him out’ I referred him to 
persons with authority to discuss the subject and bade 
him adieu. 

Lhe next morning his story was limited to the cable- 
gram and the comment that no churchmen could be 
reached the previous evening who would discuss the sub- 
ject. That afternoon he dropped into my office. He had 
not overcome his dejection. Catholics, he said, com- 
plained bitterly about the partiality of the secular press 
and its boycott of Catholic news. But when the press 
tried to make good; as on the previous evening, Catholics 
refused to co-operate. Whenever he had a story of 
Protestant interest, he had only to call on a minister or 
two and he would have a full column, and likewise, newly 
found friends. 

I knew that the evening before the silence of our 
Catholics had been both wise and necessary. But there 
are other cases when that same silence is neither wise 
nor necessary. So I tried only to cheer up this dejected 
religious editor, if not to encourage him. There are a 
great many more promising trails that I would set out 
upon in preference to tracking Catholic news. 

There is a circumstance of the war that strikes me as 
having some bearing on this subject. Before our plunge 
into hostilities, the newly elected Administration found 
no important post for Catholics. There are certain posi- 
tions of honor and distinction, in which are centered great 
authority, even if the determination of the exercise of that 
authority rests with subordinate and more highly trained 
if less popular personages. No Catholic was chosen for 
these positions of distinction. Then the war came along. 
The fitness of a man for a public trust was at once deter- 
mined by his ability to accomplish a vital task with dis- 
patch and thoroughness. Soon we discovered how many 
capable Catholics the nation had. I wonder could they 
not have been recognized previously had they been in 
earnest pursuit of publicity and popularity ? 

There is, indeed, a characteristic of Catholics which 
makes any fanfare distasteful to them. Nor is this an 
accidental quality. It is the immediate fruit of their 
Faith. The Church’s teachings tend toward the suppres- 
sion of self. The sincere Catholic cannot be much of an 
egotist. He counts little with himself, often not as much 
as he should to give his work the widest possible circle 
of influence. This characteristic I shall style Catholic 
reticence. It is a disinclination to push oneself forward 
and make oneself the center of public attention. 

I never saw this Catholic reticence exemplified in a 
more marked degree than in the case of a late American 
Archbishop. At his death the local secular press was 
anxious to publish a detailed biographical sketch, believ- 
ing this would prove profitable in a city that numbered 
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its Catholics over the million mark. One of the morning 
papers was compelled to go to the Catholic weekly for 
data of the Archbishop’s life, because its own morgue con- 
iained no later item concerning him than the story of his 
installation. For over a decade this Archbishop had 
administered the affairs of the Church in that city, had 
multiplied its institutions and extended its influence, but 
had done all this so quietly and unostentatiously that in 
all the years he had received no publicity which the papers 
considered of sufficient import to store away in their files 
for reference. 

It is not my contention that there are no exceptions to 
this rule of reticence. We have Catholics constantly on 
the trail of reporters. Nor would | assert that we are all 
as retiring as this Archbishop. But the prelate approxi- 
mated more closely the model upon which Catholics are 
molded. 

This Catholic reticence is a serious obstacle of the most 
efficient functioning of the Catholic press. It may be true 
that the Archbishop in question worked none the less 
effectively because of his retirement. But he was the 
hub of local Catholic activity. The purpose of the Catho- 
lic press is, in part, to portray Catholic activity for the 
edification of Catholics, so that their interest may be 
aroused and their co-operation secured. The Ordinary 
of the diocese cannot but figure largely in the news of tlie 
diocesan weekly ; no less can the President of the United 
States be other than the central figure of capital news. 

A large portion of the secular press news is the pres- 
entation of the views of various persons, our so-called 
leading citizens, upon current events. The press seems 
to believe that when a person has gained prominence in 
one line, he is fit to express an opinion upon any topic, 
from microbes to imperial abdications. We saw this 
demonstrated in the columns of criticism that were 
printed daily, in which every Tom, Dick and Harry ex- 
pressed his opinion of the notes that our President ad- 
dressed to the Central Powers. 

Within limitations this method of the secular press is 
perfectly legitimate. It could be followed with some pro- 
fit by the Catholic press. Very few persons form their 
own conclusions about the questions of the day. Some- 
where they pick up the opinion of another. It pleases 
them and they make it their own. There are Catholic 
topics, and secular, too, which the Catholic press might 
discuss in this fashion. But to do so is an impossibility 
because of Catholic reticence. “Who cares what I think ?” 
is the general response that the interviewer receives when 
he approaches a Catholic priest or noted layman to secure 
his opinion. 

This reticence affects the Catholic press in yet another 
fashion. Many persons have the faculty of measuring 
every happening by its news value. Outside of the edi- 
torial profession this is begotten by the ambition to adver- 
tise oneself or one’s interests. But the Catholics are 
without number who never think of viewing a matter in 
the light of its acceptability for publication in the Catholic 
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press. “ You should have been here the other day,” said 
a priest of a Religious Order to me. “ We had as a 
guest a Father who has just come out of Belgium, 
where he has been since the outbreak of the war. He had 
the most fascinating experiences to tell, and explained 
some matters that have always puzzled me. You would 
have been extremely interested.” Of course I would have 
been interested. And some hundred thousands other Cath- 
olics would have been equally interested. Yet it had 
never occurred to the priests of this community to notify 
the Catholic editor of the presence of this distinguished 
visitor. Catholic reticence was responsible. The failure 
to consider that those items which interest oneself are 
likely to interest a great many others also, loses for the 
columns of our Catholic papers a large number of excel- 
lent news stories each week. 

But Catholic reticence, or something analogous, affects 
the Catholic press in still another form. Christ deemed it 
necessary to give His Apostles a very definite command. 
“Go ye and teach,” He said. One would imagine that 
men, who had received a doctrine of such consequence 
to mankind, would have found it difficult to restrain them- 
selves from shouting it to every passerby. But that com- 
mand was necessary, not only for the Apostles but for all 
of us whose heritage has been the creed that Christ en- 
trusted to the Twelve. We are perfectly delighted that we 
are of the True Fold; but few make any stir to bring in 
others. Catholics are no rarity who number among their 
kinsfolk and friends many of other creeds or of none, yet 
year in and year out the Church and its teachings are not 
mentioned but in the most casual sort of way. Missionary 
funds, whose purpose is to give to others the spiritual 
blessings and enlightenment that we enjoy, are among the 
most difficult to collect. 

I might suggest an explanation. Catholics are in 
possession of the complete truth. Truth is the goal of 
man’s intellectual pilgrimage. Having attained it, there is 


a tendency to rest in satisfaction. Catholics experience — 


the very antithesis of the spirit of restlessness that tor- 
ments those who are attempting to satisfy themselves 
with error. This condition has its effect upon the Catholic 
press. At first consideration the reading of a Catholic 
paper appears to many like the studying of a road map 
after the destination has been attained. This is because 
the Catholic press is too often viewed as a mere mission- 
ary project, a serial catechism and an endless course of 
weekly sermons. 

Again, we Catholics do not need to turn to our weekly 
papers to keep in touch with the latest revision of the 
doctrines of our Church. We know that the Apostles’ 
Creed is not modified with the first of each month. That 
creed we repeat in the identical words that we learned in 
childhood in our first lesson in Christian doctrine. Know- 
ing that this same creed is the compression of truth, we 
do not need to watch our papers fearfully lest some self- 
professedly learned man deny this or that tenet. Such 
denial cannot disturb our composure. Nor do we have 
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to scan the columns hopefully, waiting for some professor 
to express agreement with us upon an article of our Faith. 
That agreement will not add to the truth of that article. 
The spurs that drive the groper in error to his paper to 
seek proof of his opinion; the fear that makes him search 
anxiously through his paper lest some one whose argu- 
ments he accepted yesterday, has himself rejected these 
today; the hope that impels him to read closely trusting 
that another more tenable theory will shortly be advanced 
to replace those he has found wanting, all these that 
assure the secular press of its clientele cannot help the 
cause of the Catholic press. 

That there are other considerations that can and should 
arouse the Catholic to interest himself in his press, is not 
the question. The point here is that the spontaneous 
interest that greets the secular press does not meet the 
Catholic paper. The secular press is typified by a man 
upon a steep incline, anxious to descend; the Catholic 
press by a man upon an equally steep incline with the 
determination to ascend to the very summit. Both the 
secular and the Catholic press can attain their respective 
destinations, but nature works with the one and against 
the other. It pushes the secular press toward its goal and 
retards the Catholic press in its ascent. And because the 
Catholic press is proceeding on its way more slowly than 
the secular press, the former is frequently very roundly 
and undeservedly censured. 


The Lure of the Sharpened Pencil 


M. E. Le TourNEux 


p™ CILS are cheap, typing machines are handy, and 
almost all of us can write two or three sentences in 
succession without may-I-knotting the President’s Eng- 
lish. Why shouldn’t we all become authors? It is a 
matter of personality, chant the professors of English. 
Personality? Grains of sand in the desert! What Ameri- 
can lacks that? Why, this is the very birth-place of per- 
sonality-plus, and “ the development of the individual ” is 
threatening to supplant “ In God we trust” as a national 
motto. [Every vacuum-cleaner salesman is bursting with 
personality, although charity places a detaining hand upon 
a detailed comparison between a certain part of his human 
mechanism, which he demonstrates gratis, and a certain 
portion of the mechanism which he is paid to demonstrate. 
Suffice it to say that personality by itself could never 
struggle through the mountain of letters to the summit of 
literature. It must be lifted out of the crowd by original- 
ity of thought. 

There are no absolutely new ideas. God had a monop- 
oly on genius before man was created. But He has not 
kept it to Himself. With royal opulence He has lavished 
a myriad exquisite beauties on the world, and life is just 
a glorious game of finding them out. We match our in- 
genuity in finding them with His in hiding them; and they 
are hidden in the most unsuspected places, just like the 
spectacles that grandmother hunts all over the house for, 
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and then finds on her own nose. The personalities that 
count for most in literature are those which act as little 
mirrors reflecting the unsuspected wonders with which 
the universe is teeming. Through them we see beautiful 
things which we should never think of finding for our- 
selves. The only way to overhear nature’s secrets is to 
go through life with hearts wide open, and, like a cooling 
breeze, the joy of the universe will enter. We may take 
the hands of the poets to learn the ways in which they 
walk, we may follow where they lead, but we are merely 
followers until we learn to walk alone. All the poets have 
played with the stars and woven garlands from ribbons 
of the moonbeams, and, too often, we only rethink their 
thoughts, when we look at those things. Too many of us 
never dare to try a step without clinging to these guiding 
hands, our thoughts are all enclosed in quotation marks, 
and our eyes are so fascinated by the beauty mirrored in 
the minds of great men that we forget to look for beauty 
in itself. Banality is but a repetition of mirrored beauty, 
and the banal has no place in literature. Originality is 
merely the discovery that our own minds can mirror great 
truths, and in their own way. 

So many people who write take the task as seriously as 
if it were a penance. They write about deep, heavy sub- 
jects, and they treat them in a deep, heavy way. Their 
mental attitude is clothed in the dignified cap and gown, 
and the scholarly tassle waggles its scholarly shadow 
across the scholarly scheme. There are so many things 
in the world to write about that nobody seems to have 
time for that most delightful of occupations, writing about 
nothing. The importance of things is appalling. Every- 
thing is ticketed with a reason, tabulated by somebody 
according to somebody else’s classification, until one 
would think the whole world is merely an enormous desk 
where we are temporarily pigeonholed. Even the action 
of the little girl when she plays with her doll, is labeled 
mother-instinct. Apparently, games are no longer played 
for the fun of it. Golf develops certain muscles, tennis 
develops certain muscles, swimming ditto, horseback rid- 
ing, also ditto. Games are no longer just games; they are 
part of a scientific education. 

All this is the contagion of utilitarianism. It is mere 
utilitarian propaganda to say that unless a thing is useful, 
it is useless. The most helpful things in the world are the 
most useless. Every great deed that has ever been ac- 
complished, was the result of incentive, of ambition; the 
spur to this ambition was, perhaps, a chance line of poetry 
that lingered in the memory, became part of the man, and 
infused its heroism in a subconscious way; this line of 
poetry was made possible by inspiration—and where do 
poets find their inspiration? Not in a steel mill, not ina 
model bakery, not in anything useful, but in the so-called 
useless ornaments of nature, in a pointed icicle of light in 
the winter sky, or, perhaps, in a sad-eyed violet. And 
games which are utterly innocent of any intention of 
developing muscles are among the most helpfully useless 
things in the world. Why, games were invented just to 
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give the soul a holiday! Then, why not have intellectual 
frolics, by way of a holiday from intellectual utilitarian- 
ism? Gilbert Chesterton, for example, lets his mind go 
sky-larking on the slightest provocation, and he brings 
home the most delightful trophies. 

You have probably detected that there is a dark and 
sinister meaning beneath all this. In very truth, there is. 
It is a plea for the poor unfortunate who, in this age of 
specialists, is not a specialist at anything; who dares not 
touch sociology in his writing, through fear of the 
omniscient sociologists ; to whom politics are as meaning- 
less as the Koran in the original ; in whose ears economics 
has the sound of something that most people study at 
some period of their education, but which, like biology, 
he mercifully missed; who trembles, conscious of the 
adolescent angularity of h's ideas, at the very idea of 
literary criticism, and yet, who cannot resist the lure of 


the sharpened pencil. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


The High Cost of Dying. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reference to the letter, “The High Cost of Dying,” 
written by Stephen H. Horgan, appearing in America for 
July 31, I am pleading for our side of the question. 

Mr. Horgan, although merely citing examples of conditions 
in and about New York, casts his complaint broadcast. I may 
be permitted, likewise, to cite conditions in Philadelphia, as 
being just as indicative of the undertaking business and its 
ramifications. 

Speaking of the long funeral corteges so alarmingly dwelt 
upon by Mr. Horgan, I have gone over our books and find 
that the average compiled from our records of the year shows 
a funeral embracing an auto hearse and five limousines. There 
se_ms to be no great need for worry here, and we have no 
objection to showing our books to those interested. 

Going right through his article, I shall say that in the thirty- 
five years of our practice, we have never attended to the 
collection of insurance or even volunteered such a service. 
When requested we do advise how to go about collecting it 
and we frequently have to sign a form before collection may 
be made. I do not know of any undertaker that makes a 
practice of collecting insurance. The method is far too crude, 
and anyone could see the palpable reasons for such a serv- 
ice, 

Speaking of coffins, Mr. Horgan says they are no longer 
fashionable. Rather ridiculous that. To make a coffin would 
cost exactly as much as a casket. A coffin, by reason of its 
extreme simplicity, must be a perfect piece of work. Cof- 
fins are in the class with silk hats and Prince Albert coats. 
A high grade of workmanship must be displayed in their con- 
struction and special constructive machinery is used. You 
need not buy a casket. Coffins can be had. There is no dif- 
ference in price. In the cheapest line, a coffin is so little less 
than a casket that even the poorest, 1 might say, could af- 
ford the difference. Mr. Horgan says that the wood used is 
of so poor quality that the handles would pull off if there 
was any attempt made to use them. There is only one reply 
to make to that and that is that Mr. Horgan is ignorant of 
the facts. The cheapest casket made by the so-called “Casket 
Trust” has handles bolted in on good grade lumber and these 
handles are steel-braced and made for what they really do: 
support the casket. Such an accusation is manifestly unfair. 
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It cannot be proved by Mr. Horgan and does display great 
ignorance. 

Now comes the room all draped in black. Well, if there 
was anything an undertaker hated it was this dangerous cus- 
tom. I am ignorant of New York laws governing draperies. 
In Pennsylvania the law expressly states that the use of drap- 
eries, canopies and rugs, furnished by undertakers and taken 
about from one home to another is a menace to public health 
and is forbidden under heavy fine with final- revoking a li- 
cense to practise. Such things have not been used in Phila- 
delphia for years by progressive undertakers and no charge 
was made for them when they were used. 

Porters or professional pall bearers are becoming more and 
more in demand. It is not fashion that decrees it. The de- 
mands of business are such that friends who formerly looked 
upon it as an honor to act as pall-bearers, now find that they 
cannot spare the time. Rather than have the body go unac- 
companied to the grave, families will hire men to act as por- 
ters. No undertaker has pushed this custom. The people 
themselves have fostered it. There does not seem to be enough 
time for people to go out to the cemeteries. This is also an- 
other reason why funeral corteges have decreased rather than 
increased, as the correspondent would have us_ believe. 
Mourners come to the home, proceed to the church and then 
return to their business. 

Prices for coaches are really about average taxi-rates. Mr. 
Horgan says they are higher, but he has forgotten that a taxi 
charges for waiting time as well as for running time or mile- 
age. In Philadelphia every adult permitted Christian burial, 
is taken into the church for Mass. Autos are hired between 
8:30 and 9 a. m. The funeral proceeds into the church at 
10 a. m.; an hour is spent for the Mass, etc., and about 11 
a. m. the procession starts for the cemetery. Many people, 
feeling that the rates were excessive, hired taxis. They were 
crowded, uncomfortable and the cost was the same. Only the 
most expensive cars are suitable for funeral work. Every ef- 
fort is made to provide for the comfort of the occupants. 
The rates are high, and so is gas, rubber, oil and labor and 
repairs. Automobiles will get out of order, you know. 

What is the scandal connected with embalming? I would 
like to know. Mr. Horgan is so misinformed in the things 
that he does state that it does not behoove him to hint. Em- 
balming charges in Philadelphia are between fifteen and twen- 
ty-five dollars, dependent upon conditions. If an assistant is 
employed, cost of embalming fluids, rubber gloves, which av- 
erage two operations and are extremely fragile, cosmetics, in- 
struments, etc., are all taken into consideration. There isn’t 
much room for scandal. The only scandal is that it is done 
so cheaply. No doctor would think of performing such an 
operation for probably less than $100. Is there not some risk 
of infection to be considered, too? The embalming fluid is 
hard on the lungs and eyes and hands. It is often necessary 
to work with the hands exposed. Embalming in Philadelphia 
is almost perfect. The bodies are kept for from three to six 
days. No funeral is over in less than three full days. Under 
such conditions would any fair-minded person call a charge of 
$25 profiteering? I think not. 

Observation leads me to believe that excessive floral dis- 
plays are greatly on the wane. The cost of flowers is so high 
that the family is content with a “pillow” and a few vases 
of cut flowers which seem to be meeting with great favor. 
Friends are really unable to afford the costly gifts and a new 
custom has come in, that of having a Mass read for the de- 
parted soul, and a little card announcing this is sent to the 
family. The custom is pretty and it is not uncommon to have 
from five to twenty of these cards displayed in a neat, small 
pile beside the casket. 

The undertaker is not the vulture that our well-meaning 
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friend would have us all believe. He probably wrote on the 
spur of the moment without due consideration of facts. The 
vast majority of undertakers are, as a rulc, well-meaning and 
kindly men. I feel that we are not unusual when I state 
that we have tried to put into our calling a kind, sympathetic 
understanding of what death means to our patrons. It is our 
business and our advantage to assist them all we can; not to 
gouge them by false assistance and encouragement of ex- 
travagance. As Mr. Horgan says, the widow is stunned and 
dazed and to take advantage is very easy. But how will the 
widow be in a month or two when she is calm and clear- 
sighted and looks back on the affair? You may fool her at 
the time of death; you may encourage her to go beyond her 
means and her station in life, but later she will have time 
to reason; time to figure it all out. She realizes that she has 
been robbed and the undertaker has lost a friend. No under- 
taker can afford that. He must have friends to keep in busi- 
ness. We have been in business thirty-five years and yet we 
have .probably lost only ten families. Think of it. Certainly 
we must have given besides service and courtesy, a four-square 
deal. Do we think that we are exceptional in the profession? 
By no means. 

All business has its evils. Many things should be pruned 
and cut off. There are shyster lawyers, quack doctors and 
pitiless undertakers. All this is true. But the broadcast com- 
munication of Mr. Horgan is uncalled for and untrue. You 
do stand for truth, do you not? I feel that I am entitled to 
some publicity to my letter in view of several downright false- 
hoods that have appeared in the letter you have published. 
Life isn’t all dollars and cents. There is a bit of honor for 
us still in knowing that at the time of death, a precious thing 
is intrusted to us and absolute confidence is placed in our 
actions. We have tried to hold this confidence swect and 
clean. We feel that we are still succeeding. 

Philadelphia. ARTHUR J. DONNELLY. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with much interest the letter in America for 
July 31 on “The High Cost of Dying,” and no doubt I am but 
one of a great multitude who echo his sentiments in the mat- 
ter. The elaborate funeral has always been, to my way of 
thinking, a thing entirely out of place, and as your corres- 
pondent so strongly puts it, is more than ever these days a 
thing to be deplored and discouraged. Mr. Horgan has start- 
ed a movement which I hope will be seconded by all those 
who, in all sincerity, abhor the showiness attendant upon 
large and expensive funerals. The sooner the public realizes 
that criticism rather than approval is meted out on the occa- 
sion of a “showy,” over-costly funeral, the more quickly will 
there be an end to this abominable display. 


New York. Rutu Lortus. 


Did Moore Die a Catholic? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Being greatly interested in the articles which appeared in 
AMERICA concerning Tom Moore, the present writer followed 
out the leads given by Father McMillan and Mr. Atteridge, 
and offers the results of his labors to your readers in the 
hope that they may prove helpful. 

Most authorities agree that the date of the publication of 
Moore’s “Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Re- 
ligion” was 1833, the two exceptions being the “Catholic En- 
cyclopedia” and James Burke, who wrote a memoir of Moore 
in the book of the above title (Chas. Dolman, London, 1853). 
Burke says that the volume first appeared in 1832, but the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia” places the publication in the year 
1834. On page 10271, Vol. 17 (1917 edition of Warner’s “Li- 
brary of Universal Literature”), Thomas Walsh writes: 
“ * * Sunday after Sunday, though his controversial works in 
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favor of Catholicism would fill many volumes, he (Moore) 
was to be found in the Anglican Church.” Neither Charles 
Kent nor S. C. Hall, both of whom were intimate friends of 
Moore, the first-mentioned being a Catholic, suggest anything 
in their “memoirs’ which would tend to substantiate Mr. 
Walsh’s statement. Douglas. Hyde says that Moore was a 
Catholic (page 127a, Vol. 8, “Catholic Encyclopedia”). 

William M. Rossetti, in a preface to a complete edition 
of Moore’s poems, says: * * Boih his parents were 
Roman Catholics and he was, as a matter of course, brought 
up in the same religion, and adhered to it—not perhaps, with 
any extreme zeal—throughout his life.” In an edition of 
Moore, published by Little, Brown, Boston, 1856, there is an 
anonymous memoir on page Ixyl, Vol. 1, which says: “He 
wrote the ‘Travels of an Irish Gentleman’ to prove that sal- 
vation was to be found only in the Church of Rome, and that 
Protestantism was a schism. Yet he had his children brought 
up in the heretic faith * * He gave his reason for ad- 
hering to Catholicism that he had been born in that com. 
munion.” 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools, in their “ English 
Literature” (O’Shea, 1895), state: “His sons were unduti- 
ful and his second (sic) wife made home life unbearable. 
* * Some over-zealous partisans claim that he died outside 
the Catholic Church. However, very recent investigations 
prove the contrary. * * (the Church) he had defended so 
valiantly, even if he did fail, at times, in life, to be loyal to 
her practices.” 

The entry of the University of Dublin, June 2, 1794, on the 
other hand, reads: “Thomas Moore, P.Prot.” that is Com- 
moner (Pensionarius) Protestant. Did Moore know of this 
entry? It may be that Samuel Whyte had the entry made 
because he was so fond of Moore; however that may be, it 
seems certain that Moore himself did not know of such an 
entry, for he says, in a collection of his poems (Lippincott & 
Co., 1865): “I was one of the first of the young Helots of 
the land who hastened to avail themselves of the privilege of 
being educated in their country’s university. * * As I 
knew well that my showing that I deserved to attain 
them (the rewards of scholarship denied Catholics at that 
time) would most gratify my anxious mother * * ” Steph- 
en Gwynn, in his “Life of Moore” (Macmillan, 1995), seems 
to think that Moore knew nothing of the above entry. See 
also pages 137-138 et seq. S. C. Hall, in his “memoir,” re- 
lates, that “ * * he (Moore) would ask her to read the 
Bible * * that his frequent desire was for a hymn, ‘Come 
to Jesus,’ in the refrain of which he always joined and almost 
his last words were—and they were frequently repeated— 
‘Lean upon God, Bessy, lean upon God.’” 

Another intimate friend, Charles Kent, writes (“ Poetical 
Works of Thomas’ Moore,” Routledge & Sons, London, 1890) : 
“The physician in attendance upon him was Dr. Brabant. 
The clergyman who occasionally came to his bedside was the 
neighboring parson, the Rev. H. Drury. He (Moore) died 
as every Catholic heart must grieve to remember, without 
receiving even one of the last consolations of his own religion. 
As he passed away without the anointing, the absolution, and 
the Viaticum, consistently to the last with the Protestant sur- 
roundings of the Catholic poet’s death-bed, his remains were 
conveyed to a Protestant. burial-ground in the immediate 
neighborhood of Sloperton.” 

After weighing all the evidences we must accept Mr. At- 
teridge’s conclusions, but let us hope that God took cogniz- 
ance of the works as well as the faith, though not overprac- 
tised, of Moore. Certainly we can accept his “Sacred Songs,” 
“Travels of an Irish Gentleman” and “The Irish Peasant to 
His Mistress” as testimonials to his “faith and good works.” 

Boston. CuesterR A. S. FAZAKAS. 
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Our Lady’s Assumption 

MONG tthe privileges which the Church and the 

Faithful unhesitatingly attribute to the Blessed Vir- 
gin is that of her assumption into heaven. It is the fixed 
and unalterable belief of all Catholics that as Mary’s soul, 
by a singular disposition of Providence, was preserved 
free from the taint of original sin, so her body, by an- 
other special Divine favor, was saved from the dissolution 
of the grave. “ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
return” was not spoken of her, nor had she any part in 
Job’s terrible salutation to the creeping things of earth. 
Christ died and rose again from the tomb. Mary, also, 
breathed out her pure soul in an ecstasy of love, but she 
too rose again from the dead. Her assumption was more 
than a miracle; it was an exception to the universal and 
revealed law which decrees corruption for the human 
body and defers its resurrection to the day of the last 
judgment. What is to be the privilege of the elect after 
their long sleep of death, was Mary’s at once. Her body 
was glorified almost immediately, it was united to her 
soul, and both have ever since been enjoying a beatified 
existence. 

Although the assumption is not a defined dogma, it is, 
nevertheless, a matter of practical faith on the part of 
the Church. Her liturgy, her preaching, her teaching are 
eloquent in their testimony; all Catholics hold it to be a 
thing of certainty. It follows from her Divine maternity, 
it is the consequence of her peerless virginity. Notwith- 
standing the desires of the Faithful, the Church has not 
yet deemed it advisable to state formally and irremediably 
that it is a part of the deposit of Faith; but she sanctions 
belief in the doctrine, and without herself definitely set- 
tling the question, she permits her theologians to carry on 
their discussions, some of them tracing back the belief 

» Apostolic traditions, others endeavoring to show that 
it is contained implicitly but formally in the tenet of the 
complete victory of Jesus and Mary over sin and death. 

The Faithful are not deeply concerned over the outcome 
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of the discussion. They are less interested in the grounds 
of the belief than with the fact itself. For them it suf- 
fices that in this as in all matters Christ has dealt with 
His Mother and with their Mother as the heart of every 
Christian would desire. And the Church has consulted 
their wishes in appointing a day each succeeding year in 
which they may unite in sending to heaven from every 
portion of the world a great chorus of thanksgiving to 
God and of felicitation to Mary, because He that is 
mighty has done great things to her whom they love. The 
feast of the Assumption is a part fulfilment of the Blessed 
Virgin’s prophecy that all generations should call her 
blessed. It is a day of gratitude, a day of congratula- 
tion, a day of joy, and a day of promise. With our own 
eyes and in the flesh we shall see Our Lady in all her 
glory ; but in the meantime it is our duty to render her our 
poor meed of praise. It may be the most, it is certainly 
the least, we can do. 


Our Traditional Friend 


FRIEND has been described as one who knows us 

and yet loves us. The description is good. It shows 
how God who knows us best is our best friend. It shows, 
too, that friendship must be founded on the truth. The 
application to our tender mother, England, who now looks 
through her loving eyes at the hordes of Smiths, Robi- 
sons, O’Connors, Murphies, Schnitzbergers, Levinskies, 
Ponzilianoes, Sam Lungs, Sitting Bulls, and the rest of 
the tribes who constitute the Anglo-Saxon body in this 
country, is plain. Friendship with any nation is better 
than war, unless that nation is unworthy. To preserve a 
friendship we should be prepared to overlook much that 
displeases and to hope for the best. To establish such a 
friendship, we should be ready to sacrifice much. But 
not the truth. Friendship founded on a lie is a desecra- - 
tion. It is the friendship of Judas. 

Just at present the propagandists on both sides of the 
sea are exhausting the resources of print and pageant to 
preserve unbroken “the traditional friendship between 
the two great Anglo-Saxon peoples.” The first of this pair 
is Great Britain; the second is ourselves. Pausing over 
the classification of our people as “ Anglo-Saxon,” and 
admitting the desirability of peace with Great Britain, let 
us ask if we propose to found this friendship on the truth. 
Is there a “ traditional” friendship between the two na- 
tions? Not much love was lost between the colonies and 
the indulgent dame across the water. The colonies throve 
in spite of England’s neglect and worse, and as a token 
of their traditional friendship, severed the connection by 
warring against the dear old mother at home for seven 
years. The new nation followed up this war by another 
begun in 1812, but not won until the Mason-Slidell inci- 
dent. Nor, if the memoirs of our Minister to Great 
Britain have any truth in them, does the story of the 
Civil War evince any overwhelming friendship existing in 
Great Britain, as long as the cause for which the North 
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fought seemed doomed. It is true that when the tide 
turned, the emotional heart of Great Britain skipped a 
beat and reversed the process. It now grew faint at the 
thought of Jeff Davis and hot with love for the North. 
But the chief privilege of England’s traditional friendship 
for us is found in the fifteen million dollars which an 
impartial court forced her to pay us, solely for loving us 
unwisely and too late. For Great Britain was not a 
prophet in the days of 61, but only an ardent lover of 
the side that seemed fated to win. 

The past is the past, say the propagandists. So be it. 
But what of the present? Friendship also implies like- 
ness, sympathy. Are we ready to proclaim our likeness 
and to evince our sympathy with Great Britain, the untir- 
ing defender of weak peoples, the sturdy champion of 
small nations? Ireland, India, Egypt, seem to indicate a 
certain variance between profession and reality. Let us 
be friends with Great Britain, if that be possible. But 
we can be friends only on a basis of truth, and only after 
securing some guarantee that her relations with us will 
not be marked by any notable divergence between pledge 
and practice. 


Dressing Like Pagans 

66 LONGING to go naked,” observes a Catholic 

publicist who writes about prevailing feminine 
fashions, “is one of the surest signs that we are drifting 
toward the awful precipice of paganism.” By discarding 
all clothing the savages of Africa, as we know, have at- 
tained the perfection of paganism. But that Christian 
women should show by the way they dress, that they 
are also ready to accept, to a perilous degree, pagan 
moral standards, is a most disquieting indication of the 
world’s tendencies today. Of all good women it is ex- 
pected that they are eager to help their neighbor to keep 
the Ten Commandments. But if the immodest scanti- 
ness of their dress is constantly tempting the passerby to 
break the Ninth Commandment, how can a God of bound- 
less justice acquit these paganizing women of responsi- 
bility for others’ sins? For nothing could be more im- 
pressive than Our Divine Saviour’s solemn prohibition of 
unchaste thoughts: “ You have heard that it was said to 
them of old: Thou shalt not commit adultery. But I say 
to you, that whosoever shall look on a woman to lust after 
her hath already committed adultery with her in his 
heart.” 

Thoughtful social workers are practically unanimous 
in attributing the alarming decline in public morals which 
followed the war, largely to the indecent character of the 
dresses women now wear. The illustrated papers, the 
billboards, the stage, and the screen were quick to reflect 
the debased standards that prevailed regarding womanly 
modesty. Pictures, films and “ revues”’ which ten years 
ago woulld have been suppressed by the police, are 
scarcely remarked nowadays, so incapable has the public 
become of being shocked by the increasingly pagan inde- 
cency of woman’s dress. But the Fifth Commandment 
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which forbids the killing of our neighbor’s soul by lead- 
ing him into sin, and the Ninth Commandment, which 
prohibits indulging in impure thoughts and desires, are 
decrees of God’s eternal law which never shall and never 
can be abrogated or suspended. But these two Com- 
mandments will be easier to keep if all Christian women 


_will strive to counteract by their influence and example, 


particularly in the matter of modesty in dress, the drift 
of the world toward paganism. 


The New Crusaders 

HE Knights of Columbus Convention that closed last 
week with the sailing of the delegates for their pil- 
grimage to France and Rome marks a new record in the 
splendid work of the Order. Called into service when 
the nation was plunged into war they were not found 
wanting. Their best eulogy is not found in financial 
reports and press notices. It is in the plain blunt enco- 
mium pronounced by soldier and sailor: “ The Knights of 

Columbus were there.” 

But they did not pause in their task. They did not rest 
upon their laurels. The work begun in the trenches has 
been continued in the schools, a work that means much 
for America. The soldiers and sailors were not forgot- 
ten after their last parade. The music and the cheering 
had scarcely died away when the Knights set themselves 
to the new and all-important work of reconstructicn. A 
citizenship program carried on by a corps of trained lec- 
turers, Americanization work among the foreign-born, an 
effective nation-wide employment service, an extensive 
educational system “ free to ex-service men” in sixty 
cities and in thirty States of the Union, with free scholar- 
ships in thirty-six colleges and universities, speak in no 
doubtful language of the spirit of these new crusaders. 

And nothing but the crusading spirit can explain the 
marvelous success accomplished in so brief a time. Much 
has been said of Americanization since the war. Theo- 
ries have been enunciated and forgotten. The Knights 
of Columbus went right into the sphere of action in 
straight American fashion while others theorized. They 
knew what the plain man of America wanted. For they 
had lived with him in trench and camp. They knew his 
needs and their set purpose was to meet those needs in 
practical fashion. They were honest in admitting that 
America owed a debt to its plain men who had worn 
khaki and blue to safeguard the heritage of democracy. 
These men could be taught to fight for democracy in a 
brief time. But they must be taught to live for democ- 
racy and for democracy’s best ideals, which are American 
ideals. They must be taught to better themselves, for 
by bettering themselves they would better America. And 
this is the genius of the Knights of Columbus program 
carried right into the lives of thousands of ex-service 
men. 

Had the Knights of Columbus the backing of the 
wealth of the country their accomplishment would not 
have been so surprising. But they do not represent the 
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wealthy but the common people, whom as the great Amer- 
ican Lincoln said, “* God must love or He would not have 
made so many of them.” And so they have had that 
which wealth cannot give, a spirit and a heart. It is the 
spirit that sent the crusader in quest of a great ideal. It 
is a heart that throbbed for humanity when a world was 
Catholic because men of every land believed in humanity. 
They believed in it because it had been touched and ele- 
vated by Divinity, and what they did for their fellow- 
man they did for God. 

This is the secret of the Knights of Columbus’ success, 
so patent to those of the Faith, so mystifying to those 
who believe not. The Knights are the new crusaders. 
They are Americans and Catholics and their Catholicism 
makes them better Americans. By continuing to make 
thousands of better Americans, they will make a better 


America. 


The Spirit of Militarism 

rilEN the forces of democracy entered the World 

War their enemy was militarism: it was identified 
w.th Prussianism: its soul was imperialism. Pan-Ger- 
manism, autocracy, the caste-spirit were the foes that had 
ot be met and defeated. A world was to be made safe for 
the people of the world, that those who ruled them might 
rule for the people’s interests, and not for the interests 
of class or caste. This was the message of America 
voiced by the President in the documents that issued from 
the White House. It was the purpose of the simple sol- 
dier who knew little of fine phrasing but who took up 
arms to express his determination to crush militarism in 
the hope of making a better world. It may safely be said 
that no war was ever entered into by the people of Amer- 
ica with clearer understanding of the issues involved. 
There was a clash of ideals. Militarism on one side, 
Democracy on the other. 

With the war a thing of the past and peace still a thing 
of the future, we are awakening to some startling real- 
ities. The first is that militarism is not a national char- 
acteristic. It was identified with Prussianism and rightly 
so, but it was not killed by the death of Prussianism. It 
is not arms and men and machine guns: it is a spirit: it 
speaks through arms and men but it is a force and a 
principle that can slumber and exist until arms and men 
give it life. So it is not necessarily the peculiar tra t of 
Teuton or Saxon. It can be found in any race, for it can 
grip the heart of man, and man is of every race. It means 
the rule of force, the utter disregard for the rights of the 
weak, the ruthless abuse of power. 

Militarism was condemned in the House of Commons 
last month when General Dyer’s massacre of hundreds of 
unarmed and unwarned natives of India was execrated by 
the representatives of the British people in Parliament 
assembled. Mr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India, 
described the slaughter of natives not in actual revolt as 
an act “ that nothing but ruthless imperialism could jus- 


tify.” Mr. Churchill declared the massacre “ without 
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parallel or precedent in the recent history of the British 
Empire, an extraordinary and monstrous event which 
stands in singular and sinister isolation,” while Mr. As- 
quith called it “ one of the greatest outrages in the history 
of our country.” 

There were 129 members of Parliament who approved 
of the Dyer murders. Sir Edward Carson was their 
leader. The Dyer methods, which are the methods of 
militarism, were “ proper and necessary for retaining the 
British hold on Ind.a.” The loyal Sir Edward scored 
the House of Parliament for what he called “ failure to 
back up the military representatives of the Government in 
India.” But the House of Parliament was not swayed by 
the man who is a typical representative of militarism. Its 
sweep.ng condemnation of Dyer and Carson is a healthy 
sign. It shows that there are men in England who can 
sense militarism even if it is British militarism, and 
sensing it are brave enough to condemn it. May ther 
numbers multiply in the British Parliament and in every 
assembly that stands for representative government. 


The Bridge to God 

66 ELL, we live but once.” It was an excuse of- 

W fered by a girl who had just returned from her 
vacation at the sea shore. She did not mean it in the 
sense it is sometimes taken, but gave it simply as an “ ex- 
cuse,” since by her own avowal that vacation had brought 
on a debt which would run through the first snows of the 
new year. But as phrased, the words are true, not as an 
excuse, but, when properly interpreted, as a principle 
closely allied with the first principle and foundation of 
the spiritual life. 

“ Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” So 
cried the ancient pagan. But he had not been taught 
through the revelation of God in Christ Jesus, the mean- 
ing and purpose of life. If this life of ours, this brief 
span stretching from the cradle to the grave, is all that 
existence holds out to us, men may not be blamed with 
reason if they take from the passing moment the full 
measure of whatever pleasure it may seem to hold. But 
there is another life beyond the portals of the grave. 
After these eyes have closed upon all the pain and beauty 
of the visible creation, there begins a life to last through- 
out eternity. The fleeting moments which we now call 
life are given us not for the indulgence of the senses, but 
only that we may make ourselves ready to go to God. 
Interests we shall have here, and toil and sacrifice, with 
some little success, but much more failure. But all is 
subordinated to the last great end for which we were 
made: that life may be for us the bridge that leads to 
God. 

Yes, we live but once. Therefore the supreme business 
of life is to learn to make life and all that is in life, a 
preparation for eternity. We live but once, and there- 
fore the folly of paying our lives for the cap and bells of 
folly and sin. Life is too precious to be thrown away 
upon anything but God. 
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Literature 


THE WORKS OF DR. JAMES J. WALSH 


For a generation Dr. Walsh has been giving us the fruit of 
his extraordinary intellectual industry and high scholarship, 
and the massed result is astonishing. He is not yet an old man, 
and he has published twelve important books, two others in 
collaboration, another, ‘entitled “ Religion and Health,” which 
will be published shortly, and innumerable special articles. At 
the same time he has been practising medicine as a neurologist; 
writing medical editorials for the Jndependent, the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, the New York Medical Jour- 
nal, frequently contributing to AMERICA, and several other period- 
icals; teaching physiological psychology in the Cathedral College 
of New York City, or acting as Dean of the Fordham Medical 
School; serving as trustee for several colleges; and lecturing 
over the whole United States from Portland to Portland. He 
told me years ago he “craves occupation.” Curiously, too, not- 
withstanding all he does, he does it well, not seldom amazingly 
well. He never loses his temper, or scolds. 

He was graduated at Fordham University in 1884, when he 
was nineteen years of age, and he received the master’s degree 
in 1885. He made his philosophy with the Jesuits afterward, 
and was graduated in medicine at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1895. Then he spent the next three years in Paris, Vienna, 
and Berlin continuing the study of medicine. His academic de- 
grees have the air of a collection, they are so varied, and he has 
been created a Knight Commander of the Papal Order of St. 
Gregory in recognition of his work in Catholic historical re- 
search. For the same reason Notre Dame University gave him 
the Laetare Medal. 

Despite the wide comprehension of the material he has handled, 
there is unity in his aims. He says, “I do not think man has 
ever made a bit of progress; his mind is today just the same as 
it ever was, except that now it is occupied mainly with trifles. 
I have a book nearly finished on that subject. I am an optimist, 
and I think any generation that wants to do so can do fine 
things, but the race never changes, and we inevitably become 
the victims of the defects in our virtues.” In his opinion human 
nature, though varied in the accidental qualities of individual 
men, is common and fixed in its essence—as Arlichino says 
“Tutto il monde é fatto come la nostra famiglia;” “The whole 
world is built like our family.” 

This immutability of man is the fundamental thought in six 
of his books: “Education: How Old the New,” “Old-Time 
Makers of Medicine,” “ Modern Progress and History,” “The 
Thirteenth Greatest of Centuries,” “ The Century of Columbus,” 
and “ Medieval Medicine.” The history of medicine and of 
great Catholic scientists is a second phase of his work; and a 
third group of his writings has to do with the influence of the 
mind on the body. 

In “ Makers of Modern Medicine,” which has gone into a 
third edition, he gives us biographies of the great physicians who 
were the founders of the most important departments of modern 
medicine, as pathology, percussion, vaccination, physical diag- 
nosis, physiology, preventive medicine, clinical instruction, and 
so on and he draws attention to the fact that these discoverers 
were all young men. When one grows old he commonly loses 
ambition, but ambition is one of the chief driving-forces in the 
world. Old men that discover the new continents in knowledge 
do so because they have been habitual discoverers since youth. 
Dr. Walsh himself says somewhere that a man without ambi- 
tion is as useful as a last year’s dog-tax license. He shows that 
most of these great founders in modern medicine were Catholic 
in religion. In his “Catholic Churchmen in Science” he gives 
the biographies of several other great discoverers, who also were 
of the Faith: Copernicus in astronomy, Valentine in chemistry, 


Stensen in Geology, Kircher in physics, Hatiy in crystallography, 
and Mendel in heredity. 

Of Dr. Walsh’s “ Popes and Science,” Pagel, professor of his- 
tory in the University of Berlin, said “ This book represents the 
most serious contribution to the history of medicine that has 
ever come out of America.” This is the book that gave Dr. 
Andrew D. White, president of Cornell University, several bad 
quarter-hours after he had made the accusations against the 
Popes customary with those who deal in the intellectually inex- 
pensive. White himself acknowledged that he had learned more 
from Dr. Walsh than from anyone else in twenty years. “ The 
Popes and Science” is in its fiftieth thousand, which is, of course, 
an enormous circulation for a work of its nature. The English 
Catholic Truth Society and the Knights of Columbus published 
special editions of this book. 

Dr. Walsh’s most important book is “ The Thirteenth Greatest 
of Centuries,” which is in its sixtieth edition. People, even those 
that should know better, are of the opinion that the older the 
world grows the more it knows. This is a distinguishable propo- 
sition. The fundamental ethics, the truths that affect man’s con- 
duct, all divisions of the fine arts, with the exception of music, 
philosophy, theology, eloquence, have not advanced a step. Such 
wisdom must be acquired anew by each succeeding generation; 
it is not cumulative like the facts found by physical science. The 
knowledge of true philosophy is much less widespread today than 
it was in the thirteenth century, and three centuries before Christ 
Aristotle knew more philosophy than all the professors of 
America combined ever heard of. These professors commonly 
do not know the meaning of the term philosophy because they 
talk of new systems of ethics and the like, in imitation of the 
women of the public schools who discover the child mind, but 
not their own childish minds. In accidental things, in physical 
science, which ends where wisdom begins, the world knows more 
than the thirteenth century knew, but that kind of knowledge is 
not a thousandth part so valuable as the newspapers say it is. 

Dr. Walsh wishes to prove in “ The Thirteenth Century” that 
this century was the most important the world has known in 
the men and the works it produced, and, as Dr. Osler said of 
the book, “ Dr. Walsh makes a very good case for what is called 
the First Renaissance.” He shows how lawgivers like St. Louis, 
king of France, St. Ferdinand of Spain, Alfonso the Wise of 
Castile, and Edward I of England made justice known again in 
that century; how St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic checked 
avarice and heresy. The greatest intellect the world has known, 
St. Thomas Aquinas, belonged to that century: he was born in 
1227, the year St. Francis of Assisi died, and he himself died 
ten years after the birth of Dante. He is sheer intellect at its 
best; forever passionless, always incapable of stooping to any 
littleness of polemic irritability. He is as sublimely peaceful 
as the top of a Sierran peak where no wind furrows the eternal 
snow and no mean sound of earth mounts to profane the sacred 
stillness. As Milman said of him: 

He has no fear of the result of any investigation; he hates 
nothing, hardly heresy; loves nothing, unless perhaps naked, 
abstract truth. In his serene confidence that all must end 
in good, he moves the most startling and even perilous ques- 
tions, as if they were the most indifferent—the very being 
of God. . . . He has nothing of the boastfulness of self- 
confidence, but, in calm assurance of victory, gives every 
advantage to his adversary. On both sides of every question 
he casts the argument into one of his clear, distinct syllo- 


gisms and calmly places himself as arbiter, and passes 

judgment in one or a series of still more unanswerable 

syllogisms. 

In that century came also Albertus Magnus, “the Universal 
Doctor,” one of the most wonderful men Europe has produced, 
but his glory has been dimmed by his closeness to the brilliancy 
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of his disciple. He left twenty-one enormous folio volumes. 
That was the age also of Dante, “J, altissimo poeta,” the master- 
artist of all the ages. “Lo bel pianeta che ad amar conforta,” he 
fills the misty barren places with his Divine light till the wilder- 
ness is filled with lilies. Those who know him only in translation 
lose his music which is half the poet’s art, hear not his chants 
at evening upon the shelves of the Mount of Cleansing when his 
strangely beautiful angels stop to listen, and the breathing of 
the sea heaves tremulously all the nether stars. And he is like 
that sea, shoreless, unfathomable. A life’s work scarce searches 
the depths of the Commedia which for twenty-five years flowed 
from Dante’s mighty heart. 

“ Stmil non né maggior non naqque mai.” He was, as Ruskin 
said, “ The central man of all the world, as representing in per- 
fect balance the imagination, moral and intellectual faculties all 
at their highest.” He divides the old classic world from the 
modern romantic world; and he it was who first looked inward. 
He could sublime the type from the individual as well as any 
Greek ever did, but he could go under the surface as no Greek 
ever could. There is the alchemy of Christ’s Blood working in 
his art, setting the“example for those who followed him, so 
that since then the Incarnation can never more be torn out of 
literature permanently. 

The whole system of Catholic doctrine can be reconstructed 
out of the Commedia, and the Summa of St. Thomas could be 
used as a commentary on the inner spirit of the poem. He lived 
in the era of the building of the great cathedrals of Europe and 
his poem is the cathedral of the soul. He lived in the days when 
the great universities were founded, Salerno, Bologna, Paris, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and his poem is the greatest university of 
all. The fact that Dante alone lived in the thirteenth century 
establishes Dr. Walsh’s thesis. 

Our author has the charming courtesy of picking all the bones 
out of the historical shad before he sets the dish before his 
guests that they may eat safely, pleasantly and unto nutrition. 
Anyone that is not grateful to him for what he has done is a 
small critic. May the day of his last colophon be far removed! 

Austin O’MALttey, M. D. 


ASSUMPTION LILIES 
When the Lily of Nazareth ceased to bloom 
And her haloed beauty was laid in the tomb, 
"Twas Peter, John and James the Just 
Who left that Flower o’ Flesh to dust. 


But oft I heard old Moira say, 

*Twas Thomas who came the following day 
To find but lilies in place of her 

Whom angels bore from the sepulcher. 


Nor Peter saw, nor James, nor he 

Of the Bosom viewed the mystery; 

But Thomas, one who had doubted, gazed 
On that snowy fall of flowers, amazed. 


For the Lily of God, whom James the Just 

And Peter and John had laid in dust, 

Was borne away by a wingéd host 

Which left the flowers Christ loved the most. 
Francis CARLIN. 


REVIEWS 


Enslaved and Other Poems. By JoHN MASEFIELD. 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Here is a book of narrative poems that mark a distinct ad- 
vance in the artistic development of this gifted English poet. 
“Enslaved,” the first and longest, is a devoted lover’s story of 
how he followed all alone the Moorish galley in which his sweet- 
heart was a captive, voluntarily became a slave just to be near 
her, subsequently escaped from prison, rescued from the Caliph’s 
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harem that “white violet of a woman with the April in her 
face” and sailed home with her to happiness. In rhyming 
lines of varied meter and frequent flashes of beauty and using 
for the most part strong words of Anglo-Saxon origin, Mr. 
Masefield tells the grim tale with great power and vividness. 
Then follow two gruesome poems in ballad meter, one relating 
how St. Withiel laid the spectral “Hounds of Hell” and the 
other telling how Satan invaded the home of “The O'Neill.” 
With the exception of a fourth narrative poem involving “ the 
triangle,” the remaining contents of the volume is made up of 
lyrics which express in various ways the author’s unappeasable 
hunger for “beauty with the holy face.” 

“Be with me, Beauty, for the fire is dying” begins a poem 
“On Growing Old.” He then prays: 


So, from this glittering world with all its fashion, 
Its fire and play of men, its stir, its march, 

Let me have wisdom, Beauty, wisdom and passion. 
Bread to the soul, rain where the Summers parch. 


Give me but these, and though the darkness close 
Even the night shall blossom as the rose. 


The poet ends “ Enslaved” with the rapturous lines: 


O beautiful is love and to be free 
Is beautiful and beautiful are friends. 
Love, freedom, comrades, surely make amends 
For all these thorns through which we walk to death, 
God, let us breathe your beauty with our breath. 
And this fine sonnet entitled “ Forget” describes once more the 


poet’s tireless quest: 


Forget all these, the barren fool in power, 
The madman in command, the jealous O; 
The bitter world biting its bitter hour, 
The cruel now, the happy long ago. 


Forget all these, for, though they truly hurt, 
Even to the soul, they are not lasting things. 
Men are no gods; we tread the city dirt, 
But in our souls we can be queens and kings. 


And I, O Beauty, O divine white wonder, 
On whom my dull eyes, blind to all else, peer; 

Have you for peace, that not the whole war’s thunder 
Nor the world’s wreck can threat or take from here. 


So you remain, though all man’s passionate seas 

Roar their blind tides, I can forget all these. 
Mr. Masefield’s vision of beauty, however, is limited by the 
bounds of this present world. His eyes seem blind to the trans- 
cendent supernal beauty that the Christian Faith gives its 
humblest adherents. But the vulgarity and “realism” that 
offended in some of the author’s earlier narrative poems are 
absent from this volume and the high poetic quality of its 
contents indicates that Mr. Masefield now has a secure place in 
the first ranks of living English poets. W. D. 





Europe and the Faith, By Hmarre Bettoc. New York: 
The Paulist Press. $2.25. 

“Our European structure, built upon the noble foundations of 
classical antiquity, was formed through, exists by, is consonant 
to, and will stand only in the mold of the Catholic Church,” is 
the historical thesis that the author proves in this well-reasoned 
volume. Anti-Catholic historians, Mr. Belloc maintains, are quite 
incapable of telling the true story of Europe, because they can- 
not but regard their subject from without, whereas the Catholic 
“understands it from within.” In ten thought-provoking chap- 
ters the author traces the progress of European history from 
the days of the Roman Empire up to the Reformation, drawing 
vivid pictures, here and there, of the Church and the world at 
various periods, and correcting as he proceeds, numerous false 
notions which non-Catholic writers have given us. The author 
makes little, for example, of the so-called “ barbarian inroads” 
as solvents of the Roman Empire. There was no “ conquest,” 
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but merely an “internal transformation of Roman society,” local 
government falling “to the heads of local auxiliary forces in 
the Roman army.” The men of the fifth and sixth centuries, Mr. 
Belloc shows, had a passion for unity and exactitude in religion. 
The Church, not their nation was first. 

Particularly enlightening are the author’s pages on the causes 
and the nature of the sixteenth-century religious revolt. Avarice, 
in his opinion, was the root of the difficulty. The wealthy men 
of Europe betrayed the Church. “The immoral rich hoped to 
profit by the general break in the organization of society,” so 
they “secured intellectual aid for the revolt, flattered the atheism 
of the Renaissance, supported the strong inflamed critics of 
clerical misliving.” But it was the breakdown of Britain that 
made the Reformation permanent, “because Britain alone of 
those who departed, was Roman and therefore capable of en- 
durance and increase.” She lost the Faith however, because 
her governing classes had become too rich and powerful and 
all the people were too subservient to royalty. “Isolation of 
soul,” says Mr. Belloc, was the chief disaster of the Reforma- 
tion. After leaving the Church, the source of the soul’s life 
and light, Protestantism set up various tabus which can never 
satisfy man’s spiritual hunger. “ Europe will return to the Faith, 
or she will perish” is his conclusion. Mr. Belloc’s volume is 
not easy reading, for his pages must be pondered over well. Not 
all will agree with his opinion of the Great War, but no serious 
student of history can afford to neglect “ Europe and the Faith,” 
the book is so full of learning and so rich in fresh points of 
view. W. D. 


Japan, Real and Imaginary. By Sypnry Greenpir. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $4.00. 

One of the best things about this very readable book is its 
title. Few writers on Japan have drawn the distinction which 
is so clearly realized and stated by this writer. The conse- 
quence is a multitude of books interpreting facts through a 
mist of fancy or prejudice and a far greater multitude of read- 
ers hopelessly muddled and misled. Mr. Greenbie is not alto- 
gether above interpreting phenomena in the light or half-light 
of his own notions. But at least he puts us on our guard at 
the outset and frequently takes occasion to call his reader’s 
attention to the possible presence of a personal equation. 

Twenty-six months is not a long time to spend in a realm 
as old as England and far more populous than the British 
Isles. Mr. Greenbie confesses that much of his information 
on more hidden aspects of Japanese life and thought is not the 
result of observation but of collation from approved sources. 
This writer’s own powers of observation are far above the or- 
dinary and his graphic record of what he has seen and heard— 
not to mention the other senses—is one that any resident of 
Japan can read with the delight with which one looks through 
a collection of well-made photographs of familiar scenes. To 
the prospective tourist and still more to the fireside traveler 
“Japan, Real and Imaginary,” will prove a treasure. The 
former class of readers will be guarded against many rude dis- 
illusions and grotesque self-deceptions while following in the 
footsteps of a sympathetic and experienced cicerone. The lat- 
ter class will find an account of the country sufficiently well- 
ordered to serve as a guide-book and sufficiently readable never 
to suggest the megaphone of the sight-seeing coach. 

The reader’s interest never flags because a demand for sus- 
tained effort is never made. It is not a deep book. In fact 
when the writer attempts reflections that are not safely plati- 
tudinous he is almost invariably either wearisome or ridiculous. 
Sometimes he is, to a Christian sense, a bit offensive, though 
surely not of set purpose. Mr. Greenbie labors under the now 
outworn nineteenth-century delusion that a supercilious toler- 
ance of Western piety combined with a half-avowed leaning to- 
wards Oriental mysticism is quite the mark of an advanced and 
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superior mind. Dwellers in the Orient, “baptized and infidel,” 
have quite outgrown all that in the last few decades. To over- 
look the Taiko’s brutal persecution of Christianity and his in- 
excusable and futile invasion of Korea and to rhapsodize over 
a torii to the depreciation of the Cross is to label one’s men- 
tality with the distinctive marks of unreflecting mediocrity. 
But there are vivid sketches in the book that with the touch 
of a somewhat surer hand, would have been living pictures of 
Japan’s baby-ridden crowds, her thronging worshipers, her 
sweet and childlike incongruities, her strutting eagerness to be 


abreast of the long-striding swift-stepping West. 
M. J. M. 





The Modern World from Charlemagne to the Present Time. 
With a Preliminary Survey of Ancient Times. By Rev. FRANcIS 
S. Betten, S.J., and Rev. ALFrep KAUFMANN, S.J. Volume II. 
3oston: Allyn & Bacon. 

The British and Anglo-Saxon Period: History of England 
Series. By Ernest R. Hutt, S. J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. 

Here are two books with which the teachers of history in 
our Catholic schools should be familiar. The first-named brings 
up co the end of the Great War an excellent text-book already 
favorably noticed in these columns. Fathers Betten and Kauf- 
mann have adapted Mr, West’s history to the needs of the 
Catholic student, adding, altering and amplifying wherever neces- 
sary. The account of the relations of Church and State during 
the last fifty years in France, Italy and Germany, for instance, 
is particularly satisfactory. Our high schools are sure to give 
these authors’ completed work a warm welcome. 

The indefatigable Father Hull has placed Catholic teachers 
deeper still in his debt by going carefully through various non- 
Catholic text-books, picking out their misstatements about the 
ancient Anglo-Saxon Church and then supplying in a terse 
“comment” the proper corrective. As the High Church party, 
by dint of persistent assertion, tries to prove that the religion 
of the early English, though “Catholic” was not “ Roman,” the 
student, the teacher or the controversalist will find Father Hull’s 
little book a well-furnished arsenal of facts and arguments, 
which demonstrate irrefragably the Catholic position. W. D. 





Reifendes Leben. Ein Buch der Selbstzucht fiir die Jugend. 
Von STANISLAUS voN Dunin Borxkowsk1, S.J. Berlin und 
Bonn. Ferd. Diimmlers Verlagsbuchhandlung. M. 9. 

Here is a book that will prove as delightful as it is instruc- 
tive for every Catholic educator. Father Borkowski is both a 
philosopher and a historian, the author of one of the best works 
on Spinoza, but his more than twenty years of experience with 
youth have enabled him to look deep into the souls of the young, 
to read their thoughts, their motives and their ambitions, or to 
account for the lack of these and stimulate them in the right 
way. His book is meant in the first place for young students 
who have at least reached the fifteenth year. This is the reason 
for his method of using striking pictures, emotional scenes, 
vivid character-sketches, and clever conversations, that all tend 
to place before the reader in living and specific form, both the 
educational problems of the day and the solution for them 
which must be applied. Since the book is primarily for the stu- 
dent-reader, it deals rather with self-discipline than with edu- 
cational methods to be applied by the teacher. Yet these facts 
do not render the volume less valuable for the pedagogue who 
turns to these pages for a more intimate knowledge of that mys- 
terious being, often so little understood by the teacher, by the 
parent and by himself, the adolescent. 

In this review special reference has been made to the teacher 
because it is not likely that American students will take up this 
book of their own accord. But the suggestion may be given that 
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it might be an excellent text for reading in our higher German 
There is plenty of sport and activity as well as of re- 


J. H. 


classes. 
ligion in the volume. 


The Style and Literary Method of Luke. I. The Diction 
of Luke and Acts. By Henry J. Capsury. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. $1.25. 

Dr. Cadbury, Associate Professor of Biblical 
and of Greek in Haverford College, has given us a word- 
study of the writings of Luke; it is published in volume 6 of 
“Harvard Theological Studies.” This study of Luke’s diction 
is far more sober than that presented by volume 1 of the same 
series. Therein Dr. Charles Cutler Torrey, of Yale’s “ School 
for Biblical Surgery,” carves out part of Acts; assumes that 
it was originally written in Palestinian Aramaic which poor Anti- 
ochian Luke misunderstood; corrects the presumed mistakes 
of Luke; and presents to his students the Greek Acts as they 
would have been, if the benighted Luke had taken a course in 
Palestinian Aramaic at Yale and had not been merely inspired 
by the Holy Spirit. Dr. Cadbury, for the most part, indulges 
in no such riot of bad reasoning as does Dr. Torrey. We 
subjoin his main conclusions, which are backed up by a pains- 
taking word-study and have some probability. Luke is an 
Atticist, who may be compared with Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, 
Aristides, Aelian, and Philostratus II. That is why the words 
peculiar to him are more numerous than those peculiar to 
any other New Testament writer. The post-classical vocabu- 
lary of Luke appears to be in part due to a distinctly Jewish- 
Christian language and to the Septuagint. His style bears no 
more evidence of medical training than does the language of 
Lucian and other writers who were not physicians. 


Literature 


W. F. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


New Fiction——“ Queen Lucia” (Doran, $2.00), by E. F. Ben- 
son, is another of his clever satires on the trivialities of life. 
Indeed so trivial are the incidents and so shallow the characters, 
that it is only the acknowledged skill of the author that makes 
one read the book to the end. The scene is laid in an English 
village, in which a group of silly people revolve about a sillier 
arbiter of fashion, the latter being temporarily dethroned through 
the advent into the circle of a real person. It is a tribute to the 
writer’s cleverness that he has succeeded in infusing interest 
into such a theme.——-“ Young Hearts” (Doran, $1.90), by J. E. 
Buckrose, is a moderately entertaining story of a reformer who 
transfers his activities no longer appreciated in his city to the 
new sphere of country life. He bungles through some mis- 
adventures, while his daughters go the way of the young and 
taste the bitterness and the sweets of romance.——“ In the Days 
of the Comet” (Doran, $1.90), a novel that first appeared some 
fifteen years ago when its author, H. G. Wells, was passing 
through the pseudo-scientific stage of his “development,” but 
had not yet reached his present pseudo-theological phase, tells 
of the marvelous revivifying and purifying effects the gases of a 
ramping comet produced on the inhabitants of earth. He de- 
scribes the war with Germany which actually broke out in 1914. 
W. C. Burns’ “ Pleading for Justice” (Justice Publishing 
Co., 1465 Broadway, New York), is a brief, unskilfully disguised 
in a novel, for government ownership of railroads. 





Ireland’s Novelists—Father Stephen J. Brown, S. J., has 
brought out a new edition of his valuable “Ireland in Fiction, a 
Guide to Irish Novels, Tales, Romances and Folk-lore” (Herder, 
$3.75) which first appeared five years ago. The compiler’s aim, 
as he explains, has been to bring together a “ classified list of 


novels, tales, etc., (whether by Irish or by foreign writers) bear- 
ing on Ireland,” to give a short biographical sketch of each 
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author and a brief description of each book. The total number 
of volumes Father Brown has annotated in his book of 362 
pages is more than 1,700, almost double the number mentioned 
in his first edition. “Ireland in Fiction,” it is clear, must have 
cost the author a vast deal of patient reading and research. For 
adequate information is given concerning the date, publisher, etc. 
of each work named and the brief critical appraisal of every book 
on his list is very satisfactory. The “ Dooley” books for exam- 
ple, are said to give a view of politics, etc., “ wholly at variance 
with that which comes to us from the British press.” Librarians, 
pastors, educators and literary workers should: find the volume 
particularly useful. 





The War and After.—‘‘ Vagabonding Through Changing Ger- 
many,” (Harper, $4.00) is the title of the latest book from the 
pen of Harry A. Franck, a well-known vagabond who has traveled 
many trails. He made his journeys in his own original way, so he 
saw Germany in a strange fashion. First under army orders and 
then as an unwelcome civilian he made his way into the forbidden 
land. To follow the author is to get an entirely new view of the 
people who are struggling out of the nightmare of a four years’ 
war. Politics, food, national and international questions are all 
echoing in the hearts of a people against whom a world was at 
war. Wonderful scenes and unimportant sayings of peasants 
and city folk all blend in the picture of a nation that is changing. 
It is the spirit of change that is paramount in the author’s re- 
markable picture. But he has drawn more than a picture of a 
land, he has peered into the soul of a people. Agnes and Eger- 
ton Castle’s “ Little Hours in Great Days” (Dutton) is a book 
containing a dozen papers which describe the author’s exper- 
iences doing war-relief work in their English garden. Just why 
English Catholic non-combatants seem bound to express such 
bitter hatred of the Germans is one of the curious phenomena 
of our times. The authors are also of the opinion that the Irish 
people would “ really respect a strong hand” on England’s part, 
and that “vivisection is a dreadful ulcer on our civilization. 
: One could very nearly as soon contemplate experiment- 
ing on the children.” But other papers in the book are pleasanter 
reading. 

The Date of the Crucifixion—Father Matthew A. Power, S. J., 
writing in the American Journal of Theology has brought the 
solution of an important point in Biblical criticism into much 
more salient relief. Biblical scholars imbued with the spirit 
of so-called higher criticism have ever found the plain state- 
ment of fact in the Gospel narrative a matter of grave incon- 
venience. With minds made up as to what the universe should be 
like if they are to find comfort in it they have had to face 
the Protestant task of making the Bible mean other than what it 
says. As a warrant for this they must find discrepancies. One 
apparent contradiction on which they lay particular stress in 
order to justify their process of mathandling Scripture lies in 
the different dates assigned to the crucifixion. Father Power in 
his article “ Nisan Fourteenth and Fifteenth in Gospel and 
Talmud, a Study in Jewish Camouflage,” explains very clearly 
how the Jews excluded Friday from the honor of the Passover 
by the cryptic application of the rule of Badhu. This renders 
plain the fact that St. John followed the Badhu-regulated calen- 
dar while the Synoptics followed the legal-lunar calendar. They 
used different “styles” but indicated the same day. The whole 
argument is definitely clinched by a clear analysis of the only 
passage in the Talmud that could be alleged in proof of there 
ever having been such a thing as a Friday-Passover, the tergiver- 
sations of commentators such as Maimonides are exposed, and 
the evident conclusion is that at the Passover of Our Lord’s 
death there was a true tranference of the feast from the legal and 
lunar Friday-Passover to the Sabbath, and that consequently 
higher critics are again shown to have builded on the sands of 
preconceived notions. 
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Children’s Books—There are few children’s books more at- 
tractive than those published by the P. F. Volland Co., Chicago, 
who aim to bring out nothing that will “cause fright, suggest 
fear, glorify mischief, extentuate malice or condone cruelty.” 
“Fairy Tales from France,” retold by William Trowbridge 
Larned and beautifully illustrated in color by John Rae, is a 
recent book from these publishers and it contains such stories as 
“The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,” “The Three Wishes,” 
“The Magic Whistle,” “The King’s Messenger” and “Cin- 
derella.” The fairies of France seem to be particularly benevo- 
lent. “Gus Harvey, the Boy Skipper of Cape Ann” (Marshall 
Jones, $1.65) by Captain Charlton L. Smith describes enter- 
tainingly the adventures a fifteen-year-old New York boy had, 
first on board a Gloucester fishing-smack and later while sailing 
and racing with other lads in New England waters. Conversa- 
tions are reported with painful fidelity and a glossary is pro- 
vided so ignorant landlubbers can learn the difference, for 
example, between a binnacle and a boatswain or between a jib 
and a jig. 





Some Social Booklets—‘ A Catholic Social Platform” (Ox- 
ford, The Catholic Social Guild, 2d.) is a London edition of 
Father Husslein’s social program that has been adopted in Eng- 
land by the Salford Federation, the Westminster Federation, 
and the Catholic Confederation of England and Wales. The 
Catholic Social Guild reprints it “as a useful basis of discus- 
sion of Catholic social principles, and as a means of directing 
social thought along Catholic lines.” It has been distributed 
among the pastors and the prominent political and social lez *- 
ers, and is made the basis of popular lectures. The Catholic 
Social Guild also publishes “ Elements of Housing” (6d.), by 
the Rev. C. Tigar, S. J., B. A. (Oxon.), which is the fifth of 
a series of “ First Text Books.” While the applications through- 
out this booklet are strictly English, and the housing con- 
ditions and laws of Great Britain are constantly in view, the 
principles laid down will be of general value. The pamphlet 
is a needed contribution to our social literature. The British 
problems in this matter are not without interest to Americans. 
From the Volksvereins-Verlag of M. Gladbach comes a brochure 
of about a hundred pages on “ Die Volksbildung in deutschen 
Aufbau” (Marks 2.70), by Emil Ritter. We have here an ex- 
position of popular education as applied to the wide masses 
of the people, and the needs and methods of helping toward 
their Christian development. The questions are all studied from 
a purely German point of view, although again the broad under- 
lying principles are necessarily the same for all nations. 


New Text-Books—Dr. William Backus Guiteau’s “Our 
United States, a History,” (Silver Burdett), brings the story 
of this country from the days of Columbus up to the end of 
the Great War. Each chapter is followed by a list of reference- 
books for teachers and pupils and of special topics for both. 
The author’s aim is to prepare the “ pupils for intelligent, help- 
ful citizenship through the study of our country’s history, its 
ideals and institutions,” objects which he attains fairly well, 
though it is still too soon to point out the “lessons” of the 
recent conflict, we still know so little about what really happened. 
Eugene Henry Barker’s “ Applied Mathematics for Junior High 
Schools and High Schools” (Allyn Bacon, $1.25) seems de- 
signed to give children, who are not likely to remain much longer 
in the classroom, a fresh interest even in arithmetic, and to make 
them understand algebraic symbols, geometric figures, etc. Oc- 
casional pictures are introduced to brighten the pupils’ dull lives. 
Apparently Europe has at last settled down enough to justify 
the publication of the fine “New Geography, Books I and II” 
(Ginn) which Alexis Everett Frye and Wallace W. Atwood 
have prepared. The first volume is for smaller children and 
true stories of romance and adventure are adroitly introduced to 
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make a dry subject alluring and the young students learn how 
people in all parts of the world live. The second volume, for 
older children, emphasizes the “regional treatment” and the 
problem method is followed throughout. Excellent maps abound 
and the numerous illustrations are all new. Pearson and Kirch- 
wey’s “ Essentials of English, Higher Grades” (American Book) 
contains 462 pages of precepts, examples and “ dont’s” for chil- 
dren who must cover much ground in a short time. Directions 
are also given for managing a school paper, a debating society, 
or a pageant and the pupils are even told “ How to Use Verbs 
Correctly.” 


EDUCATION 


The Unconstitutional Smith-Towner Bill 


HAT in a constitutional government nothing, however de- 

sirable it may be, can be done unless it can be done constitu- 
tionally, is a sound principle of American polity. Studying the 
Constitution of the United States, the inquirer will understand 
that the Federal Government contemplated by that document 
is a government of specified and limited functions. In the enum- 
eration of the powers conferred upon the Federal Government, 
he finds not one which gives the Federal Government authority 
to dominate the schools of the respective States, much less to 
examine them, to set standards for them, to control courses of 
study for pupils and teachers alike, and finally to penalize by 
exclusion from participation in a Federal appropriation such 
States as decline to permit the exercise of this arrogated func- 
tion. Furthermore, from his reading of the debates of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, the student knows that not by oversight 
did the framers of the Constitution neglect to confer upon the 
Federal Government power over the schools of the respective 
States. Questions pertaining to public education engaged their 
attention, but their conclusion was that a matter so intimately 
affecting the welfare of the local communities should be left 
entirely under the control of the respective States. Of set pur- 
pose, therefore, they refused to clothe the Federal Government 
with any authority over schools which might be founded within 
the States. 

Powers Not CoNFERRED 

T URNING then to the Smith-Towner bill (H. R. 7, S. 1017) 

he reads a document which, however laudable in the purposes 
which it seeks to encompass, confers upon the Federal Govern- 
ment a power deliberately withheld by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. In what purports to be an encouragement of the 
“growth of Americanism,” he will find the complete charter of 
an institution most foreign both to the Constitution and to 
American ideals, a Federal censorship over the public schools 
of the States. The bill provides for the creation of a Federal 
Secretary of Education, not a lay-figure, but a political appointee 
with powers as unique as they are dangerous. To this officer 
it is proposed to entrust, and at a time when the general unrest 
fostered by abnormal economic conditions threatens national 
financial disaster, the annual distribution of $100,000,000 among 
such States as are willing to barter their educational independ- 
ence. Waiving for the moment the constitutional warrant for 
the application of Federal funds to local needs of this character, 
the student will ask himself, first, if this is a time for financial 
experiments of this magnitude, and next, if it be wise to entrust 
a political appointee, however well-meaning, with the exclusive 
supervision of this great appropriation, together with such other 
sums as by the application of political motives may be granted by, 
or extorted from, Congress. 

Again he scans the Constitution to discover in its letter or its 
spirit, some justification for the creation of this money-bag 
official, the Federal Secretary of Education. Enriched as that 
venerable document now is with wild-cat amendments, he no- 
where comes upon a clause or section or amendment authorizing 
this royal distributor of patronage to spineless mendicant States. 
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And since this power has not been conferred upon Congress 
by the Constitution, he concludes that it does not exist. 


How THE State “ Co-opeRATEsS ” 

| hsemmighlle-ngeare to reconcile the provisions of the Smith- 

Towner bill with his knowledge of the Constitution, the seeker 
after truth puts the question: “How does the State of New 
Jersey, for instance, arrange to ‘co-operate’ with the Federal 
Secretary of Education?” He will find the answer in Section 
i4 of the bill. The chief educational authority of the State is 
first directed to report in writing to the Federal Secretary. This 
report must show, to the satisfaction of the Secretary, that the 
State of New Jersey “is prepared to carry out the provisions 
of this act.” The question then arises, “ What are the provisions 
of this act?” These are specified in Sections 8 to 12, both in- 
clusive. They enumerate the instruction of illiterates ten years 
of age and over, in “the common school branches and the duties 
of citizenship;” the Americanization of immigrants, a consum- 
mation to be reached by teaching them “to speak and read the 
English language and to understand and appreciate the spirit and 
purpose of the American Government, and the duties of citizen- 
ship in a free country;” the improvement of educational oppor- 
tunities by the partial payment of teachers’ salaries, better in- 
struction and longer school terms, especially in rural districts, 
and the extension and adaptation of public libraries for educa- 
tional purposes; the preparation of teachers for public school 
service and the improvement of teachers in service by the estab 
lishment of scholarships, and otherwise, 

In his report, the chief educational authority must submit 
to the Secretary of Education a complete account of all that the 
State of New Jersey is doing and is prepared to do, to further 
these purposes. He must establish, to take a dangerous instance, 
that the State of New Jersey is properly teaching the “ Duties of 
Citizenship ” and “the spirit and purposes of the American Gov- 
ernment,” and submit himself in this, as in every other detail 
specified by the bill or adducible from it, to the sole judgment 
of the Secretary. Jf the Secretary refuses his approval, the 
State of New Jersey must revise its course of study for the 
children in the schools and for the teachers in the normal colleges, 
to the degree prescribed by this political appointee, or, if so 
ordered, not merely revise them, but reform them altogether. 
lf this power, plainly conferred by the Smith-Towner bill upon 
the proposed Secretary of Education, does not make that official 
an educational dictator, the meaning of the phrase has changed 
since the current dictionaries were electrotyped. 


Tue RULE oF THE DICTATOR 


UPPOSING the educational program of the State of New 

Jersey to have merited the august approval of the political 
appointee at Washington, the State, to insure a continuance of 
that favor, must continue to subject itself to the Federal educa- 
tional autocrat. The Secretary is not only permitted but directed 
to take such means as may be necessary “to insure that all 
funds apportioned to said State shall be used for the purposes” 
for which they are appropriated. Granted the principle of the 
Smith-Towner bill, this provision is altogether necessary. There 
is no escape from the conclusion that whatever the Federal Gov- 
ernment subsidizes the Federal Government controls, whether it 
be the waterway leading to the Gatun dam or the schools of the 
respective States. Obviously, then, any studies or courses of 
study which the State of New Jersey may wish to introduce 
must be approved as in accordance with the purposes of the 
act, by the Secretary of Education. Similarly, should the State 
wish to discontinue or to revise certain methods in the training 
of its teachers, or to adopt an entirely new program, such action 
cannot be taken without permission of the Secretary. Force 
is imparted to his orders by his control of the $100,000,000 
Federal appropriation. Should he judge that the “ apportionment 
or apportionments are not being used in accordance with the pro- 
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visions of the act,” he is directed to withhold them, and he will 
also close the sluice in the golden stream, should the State of 
New Jersey fail to render an account of its educational work later 
than September 1, in any year. 

As it cannot be supposed that the Secretary of Education will 
be advised by a kind of clairvoyance concerning the work of 
the schools in any “co-operating” State, the conclusion seems 
legitimate that the Secretary will obtain this information through 
the examiners, investigators, and the assorted crowd of Peep- 
ing Toms and Paul Prys who, armed with Federal credentials, 
will descend upon the schools of the respective States. Of course, 
it should be remembered, as the National Education Association 
is always assuring us, the Federal Secretary will exercise no con- 
trol whatever over these schools. He will merely review their 
courses of study, direct the training of their teachers, call them 
to account when they fall below the dizzy altitude of the Federal 
standards, and cut them off from all Federal apportionment, 
when “in his judgment” this punishment seems advisable, or 
for political reasons, imperative. 

THE SMITH-TOWNER BIL “ JoKER” 

HAT part of the State’s right over schools conducted by 

and under its jurisdiction can be maintained under these 
arbitrary conditions? In what respect does this political appointee, 
the proposed Federal Secretary of Education, ruling upon State 
educational programs with a finality to be overturned only by 
his removal, differ from an educational autocrat? Nor let it be 
said that no State is compelled to “ cooperate” with this dispenser 
of a Federal educational slush-fund. If it does not “ cooperate” 
it is penalized. For what it cannot in honor accept, it is forced 
to pay. Yet that the complete liberty of the several States is 
secured by Section 14 of this bill 1s a claim that is continually 
advanced by its promoters, especially by the National Education 
Association. 

And provided further, That all the educational facil- 
ities encouraged by the provisions of this act and accept- 
ed by a State shall be organized, supervised and admin- 
istered exclusively by the legally constituted State and 
local educational authorities of said State, and the Secre- 
tary of Education shall exercise no authority in relation 
thereto, except as herein provided to insure that all funds 
apportioned to said State shall be used for the purposes 


for which they are appropriated and in accordance with 
the provisions of this act accepted by said State. 


Any force which this proviso might possess is negatived both 
by its express exceptions, and by other sections of the bill. The 
“State and local educational authorities” clothed, apparently, 
with plenary powers over their schools, are in reality subject to 
the orders of the Federal Secretary. They may do what they 
wish, provided, always, that their wishes are in accord with 
the master-mind at Washington. It has already been pointed 
out that as a first preliminary, the State’s program must be 
submitted to the judgment of the Secretary. It cannot be con- 
tended that the Secretary is obliged to approve any and all 
programs which may be submitted. The provisions of the act 
are discretionary in this respect, not mandatory. If the Secretary 
can approve he can reject, and he can also revise. The claim, 
therefore, that under the Smith-Towner bill exclusive authority 
over the schools is left to the States cannot be maintained. The 
process prescribed by the bill opens with an act on the part of 
the State which is equivalent to an abdication of this authority. 

Power To “ WITHHOLD” 


URTHER, the bill reserves to the Federal Secretary author- 

ity to decide at all times whether or not the programs offered 
by a “cooperating” State are in keeping with the provisions of 
the act, gives him complete power to assign or withhold the ap- 
portionment of any State, and the right to discontinue all pay- 
ments should a State refuse or fail in any year to file a report of 
its educational work. Aside from these essential clauses which 
vest in a Federal official, final power to rule on the organization, 
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supervision and administration of the local schools, final power 
over the local schools will rest in the local authorities. Both 
parties, we are asked to believe, reserve supreme jurisdiction in 
the same sphere. 

The issues of the Smith-Towner bill are deep and far-reaching. 
The bill is founded on political theories which our fathers knew 
and rejected. It enacts into Federal law a philosophy which 
tends to break down the initiative of citizens, States and local 
communities, and to build up government by bureaucracy. The 
Constitution authorizes no Federal control over the schools of the 
respective States. The Smith-Towner bill seeks to confer a power 
withheld by the Constitution upon the Federal Government. It 
is, therefore, a contradiction of the lettér and of the spirit of the 
fundamental law of the land. Paut L. Brake y, S. J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Industrial Autocracy 


Pewee COOLIDGE in his speech accepting the vice-pres- 
idential nomination, challenged “anyone to show where in 
nature any rights ever existed or were recognized until there was 
established for their declaration and protection a duly promul- 
gated body of corresponding laws.’ It is hard to reconcile this 
siatement with the first section of the Virginia Declaration of 
Right, “that all men are by nature equally free and independent 
and have certain inherent rights of which, when they enter into a 
state of society, they cannot by any compact, deprive or divest 
their posterity.” The Declaration of Independence speaks with 
still more cutting force against the “favored son of Massa- 
chusetts”: “We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights.” 

The Governor of Massachusetts spoke with more truth, when 
conceding, in the presence of a great crisis, that “voluntary 
autocracy was established temporarily that freedom might be 
established permanently,’ he asserted that this surrender of the 
rights of the people to the Government was only justifiable by 
the exigency of a great crisis and declared: “ The greatest need 
of the nation at the present time is to be rescued from all the 
reactions of the war. The chief task that lies before us is to 
repossess the people of their government and their property.” 


THE REAL NEED 


IEWING our present social unrest it is very doubtfal whether 

our solemn task is the rescue of the nation from the reactions 
of the war rather than saving the nation from the reactions of 
pre-war peace. Or again, is our present real need to salvage 
democracy from the temporarily induced autocracy of war or to 
save democracy from the industrial autocracy of peace? The 
clearer if more academic statement of the issue would formulate 
itself in the question: “Is it possible to have real political 
democracy existing side by side with industrial autocracy?” 

A bare analysis of the meaning and scope of industrial autoc- 
racy as existent in this country would seem to answer the ques- 
tion in the negative. Industrial autocracy means the absolute 
control of the industry of a country by a small group of capital- 
ists and a consequent concentration in their hands of its wealth 
and influence. 

The fact that 20 per cent of the population of this country 
directly controls 65 per cent of its wealth, shows that absolute 
control of industry in the hands of a few is already a reality. 
This concentration of wealth, this absolute control of industry 
sets up a power and influence within the land capable of con- 
trolling the Government itself. As Governor Coolidge says, 
“Ultimately the control of the resources of the people is the 
control of the people.” To say that a nation’s resources are 


concentrated in the hands of a few and then to predicate democ- 
racy of such a nation is as absurd as to say that democracy 
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existed in England under James I or in France under Louis XIV. 
For those who control the money and industrial processes of a 
country can easily see to it that the party favorable to their 
interests holds the reins of government, 


Is Lasor TO BLAME? 


HILE the air is filled with denunciation of striking labor 

as responsible for underproduction in almost every line, 
we witness capital calmly closing down its industries to make the 
situation still more acute. Who does not see that such arbitrary 
control of industry and money places in the hands of a few the 
power to precipitate an industrial crisis, which will induce the 
people to seek a change of administration in the hope of alleviat- 
ing their distress? Who does not see that the very threat to 
create such a situation is a powerful argument for the coercion of 
a recalcitrant administration? The report of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations is filled with instances of 
the control that autocratic industry exercises over legislatures and 
judiciary alike. All this gives point to the recent utterance of 
Samuel Gompers on the closing down of many mills and the 
laying off of some 12,000 workers by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and this in spite of the fact as Mr. Gompers says, that “ for 
months we have heard the cry, dinned into our ears, “ Increase 
production, Increase production!” The president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor then asks the significant question, “Is 
the laying off of workers a revival of that old and crude policy 
of laying off men during a political campaign for the purpose of 
driving them in fright and necessity into a political camp?” The 
recent report of the Interchurch World Movement on the steel 
strike has thrown a great deal of light on the industrial autoc- 
racy existing in this country. What poignant significance in the 
appeal to the Federai Government “to begin full inquiry into 
the past and present state of civil liberty in Western Pennsyl- 
vania.” What deep meaning, too, can be found in the recom- 
mendation to the press “to free itself of all too well-founded 
charges of bias, favoring capital as against labor” and the plea 
to the pulpit “that it be diligent to discharge its legitimate role 
as an advocate of justice, righteousness and humanity in all such 
conflicts of human interest as those involved in industrial strife.” 


Facinc INpustTRIAL FActs. 


N the light of facts that are staring us in the face it is utterly 

impossible for political democracy to exist side by side in 
this country with industrial autocracy. The problem is pressing. 
Its solution depends on our sincerity in honest effort to democ- 
ratize industry. If it is a political wrong for a few to have abso- 
lute control of the lives and destinies of whole peoples, then it 
is equally wrong for a few to have such absolute control of the 
industrial processes of a nation as to give them practical control 
of the lives and destinies of the people, as real as if it were exer- 
cised in a political autocracy. If it is unfair in times of under- 
production for labor to strike in basic industries, then it is equally 
unfair for a few to have the power to curtail or close down 
such industries. The working out of the details of industrial 
democracy is not child’s play. The Bishops’ Labor Program has 
pointed the way. Whether it will be accepted or not by those 
on whom responsibility at present rests in the social strife that 
is upon us, remains to be seen. But some program must be 
adopted along the lines of the Catholic Welfare Council’s docu- 
ment if the principles of American liberty are to be saved from 
ruin. Perhaps the Governor of Massachusetts spoke better than 
he knew when he said, “ Ultimately the control of the resources 
of the people is control of the people. Either the people must 
own the government or the government will own the people. To 
sustain a government of the people there must be maintained a 
property of the people. There can be no political independence 


without economic independence.” 
Ienatius W. Cox, S.J. 








































































NOTE AND COMMENT 


The Patriotism of 

Cardinal Kakowski 

HE Archbishop of Warsaw, Cardinal Kakowski, has called 

upon the clergy of his archdiocese to take an inventory of 

the gold and silver treasures in their sacristies. The Cardinal 

wishes all articles of value not uséd in Divine service and those 

without artistic, historical or scientific value to be handed over 

to the treasury of the Polish State, so that they may be melted 

down and sold, the proceeds going to relieve the pressing needs 

of the people. A few months ago Cardinal Dalbor, Archbishop 
of Gnesen-Posen, made the same request of his clergy. 





Cooperation Between Men 
and Manager 

HERE is a bright side to the story of the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company. President Mitten has been offered $500,- 

000 by his employees in his fight against the Stotesbury group 
of financiers. Not only that but the employees have volun- 
tarily deferred a wage increase already agreed upon because 
it would increase the financial difficulties of the company. The 
the president of the company is for the re- 
tention of the five cent fare. Management and men are not un- 
mindful of the rights of capital. In spite of the rise in run- 
ning expenses investors will receive their usual dividends. But 
they are also mindful of their own rights and public rights. 
Too many transit companies throughout the land have been 
used for the exploitation of the public and the small inves- 


fight waged by 


tor. In charge of transit lines there have been “too many 
bankers and too few managers” as the New York World 
remarks. President Mitten and his employees are setting the 
industrial world a worthwhile example. Co-operation and 


not antagonism is the one constructive remedy for our pres- 
ent social malady. 





The Personal Touch in 
Mission Zeal 
the August Good Work, the official organ of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith in the archdiocese 
of New York, there appears this brief appeal from the White 
Fathers in Africa: 

The work of the training of native priests speaks for 
itself. “We would rather see you ordain one priest in 
these countries than convert 50,000 infidels,” said Pope 
Benedict to a Bishop of Tonkin. 

Chis celebrated saying sums up all that is to be said 
on the immense importance of native seminarians. To 
adopt one of our little black aspirants is, then, an act 
of charity worthy of a generous soul. In our poor mis- 
sions, the sum of $20.00 is sufficient for the support of a 
boy at the Seminary for the space of one year. Those 
wo pestorm ihis ac o: charity become tie ado jive par 
ents of a future priest, and will be the cause of the good 
that he will afterward do in his ministry. 

There are many ways of helping the missions and promoting 
mission zeal, but there is no better way, perhaps, for parents 
and teachers to instil this habit into boys and girls than by 
getting them to adopt a pagan child or a missioner. The Holy 
Childhoed Association and the Student’s Foreign Mission 
League make special efforts to have our young people keep 
in personal touch with the missions by the method of adopt- 
ing pagan children. 





Viscount Bryce on After-War 

Moral Conditions 
[* a recent address at the meeting of the Laymen’s Miss’on- 
ary Movement of Great Britain, Viscount Bryce made a 


plea for the practice of the Gospel precepts. Very bluntly 





AMERICA 





August I4, 1920 








“What can we do to make our coun- 

There seems to be a great call go- 
To do this 
Con- 


he asked his audience: 
try a Christian country? 
ing out to us now to Christianize other peoples. 
effectively wé must begin by Christianizing ourselves.” 
tinuing Viscount Bryce declared: 


Now we have come to the end of the war and the sol- 
diers are home, and what do we see? Those who have 
the best means of knowing tell us that two moral epi- 
demics are visible all over England. One is an epidemic 
of crime, and especially of robbery with violence. There 
has been an increase in theft and all forms of dishonesty, 
thefts on railways, thefts in the postal service. The other 
epidemic is even worse. It is a prevalence of sensual 
vice such as has not been observed in many years. If 
there is a department of moral conduct in which Chris- 
tianity has rendered an especial service to the world it has 
been in raising: the level for human morals and in its 
treatmént of sensual vice. 

Not only in England but in every country that has been 
touched by the war are moral conditions at a low ebb. And 
the remedy is precisely what the British viscount advocates— 


a straight return to Christian principles and practice. 





The Holy Father and 


Mohammed Ali 
AX interesting interview took place last month in the 
Vatican when the Holy Father received Mohammed Ali, 
the head of the Indian Mussulman delegation. Mohammed 
Ali commented on the Pontiff’s kindness to him and declared 
that the Pope had heard his statement of the Mussulman posi- 
tion sympathetically. Mohammed Ali stated in part that: 

England had not maintained the pledges made with re- 
spect to the holy places, having instead practically abolished 
the Caliphate and placed the holy places all under direct or 
indirect British domination. We cannot tolerate British and 
French mandates over places where Mussulmans consider 
themselves as God’s mandatories. 

As the entire East “had fallen into the hands of Lloyd 
George,” the Indian Mussulmans were determined on the fol- 
lowing anti-British program: 

First, the return of all decorations and titles received from 
the British Government; second, the resignation of positions 
occupied by Indians in the British administration; third, the 
resignation of all Indian soldiers and policemen, which would 
prevent British occupation of Mesopotamia and Palestine, 
and also support the Greeks in Thrace and Asia Minor, and, 
fourth, refusal to pay taxes. 

If these measures do not suffice to bring England to a realiza- 
tion of Mussulman determination to combat British imperial- 
ism then, declared Mohammed Ali, a holy war would be 


proclaimed. 





The Drive to 

End Drives 

HE American Israelite in declaring that ninety-one trades in 

New York have united in a drive against drives, quotes 

the vice-president of the Business Men’s Council of the Jewish 
Federation as saying: 

The time is not very far distant when every business man 
will consider philanthropy as much a part of his day’s pro- 
gram as his morning mail, his work at his office, his recrea- 
tion or his dinner. Philanthropy has ceased to be the leisure 
employment of retired business men or the hobby of a few. 
Business men have realized that philanthropy, the adminis- 
tration, and especially the fund raising, for large institutions 
for public welfare, demands their experience and abilities. 
Charity is no longer a hobby. It is a duty. 

There is, however, a very big difference between philanthropy 
and charity. Humanity prompts one, God commands the other. 
Philanthropy may be good business, charity is always the best 
business, for it is Business of the Father, for which the Son 
became Man. The cup of water given in His Name is greater 
than many ‘millions in the name of philanthropy. 











